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PREFACE 


hovers over the following pages. Just one hundred and 

fifty years ago he published his provocative Essay on Popu- 
lation. Seldom, since that time, have men been so concerned 
as they are today with the mounting pressure of population 
upon the means of subsistence and with the problems implicit 
in plans to increase the world’s food supply. There are differ- 
ences of opinion—and they are set forth explicitly in this issue 
of the Academy’s PRocEEDINGs—as to the nature and extent 
of the present danger. But there can be little doubt, as Herbert 
Feis points out, that, with the “ system of internationally com- 
petitive production and trade greatly deranged”, our ability 
to avoid hunger will depend upon the wisdom with which 
national programs of regulation or control of food production 
are formulated and administered. 


if a very real sense the spirit of Thomas Robert Malthus 


On balance the views here recorded are moderately optimistic. 
The warnings, however, are clear. It is worth while for all of 
us to read them with care, for they are designed to suggest 
remedies, not merely to arouse apprehension. 

The Academy of Political Science takes this opportunity to 
extend its thanks to the participants in its Annual Meeting 
(Sixty-eighth year), held in New York City on November 
10, 1948. The Committee on Program and Arrangements, so 
largely responsible for the success of the symposium, included: 
William I. Myers (Chairman), Miss Ethel Warner (Director), 
W. Randolph Burgess, Lewis W. Douglas, Frank D. Facken- 
thal, Peter Grimm, Nicholas Kelley, Grayson L. Kirk, Sam A. 
Lewisohn, Henry R. Luce, Charles Merz, Shepard Morgan, 
Newbold Morris, William L. Ransom, Leonard E. Read, George 
Roberts, George A. Sloan, Arthur Hays Sulzberger, Leo 
Wolman, Philip Young. 
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PART I 


DOMESTIC POTENTIAL 


INTRODUCTION * 


SHEPARD MORGAN, Presiding 


Vice-President, Chase National Bank of the City of New York 
Trustee of the Academy of Political Science 


the Academy of Political Science. 

The topic for consideration is “Food”. In the pro- 
gram committee we had some discussion as to whether the topic 
should be food, or whether it should be the reverse of food, that 
is to say, hunger. In either case the question is whether the 


world will be able to produce enough food to keep its people 
alive. 


Ts is the opening session of the Sixty-eighth year of 


I suppose that most of us have never been truly hungry. 
People do not get hungry in this fruitful land of ours. We 
are almost the only country in the world, except for such 
countries as Canada, Argentina and Australia, that does not 
suffer from lack of food. 


There are some who believe that the world will not be able, 
even with the end of the war and the reconstruction that is 
going forward in many countries of the world, to maintain 
life on this planet. There are others who take precisely the 
opposite point of view—that agricultural production, stim- 
ulated as it has been during the war, will prove to be so great 
that we will not be able to consume it, that prices will decline, 


* Opening remarks at the First Session of the Annual Meeting. 
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and that an economic depression of widespread importance will 
result. I do not presume to be able to judge which of these 
two points of view is correct; but we may know more about 
it when this meeting is over. 

I am now going to ask Dr. L. J. Norton to speak on “A 
Long-Term Agricultural Policy for the United States”. Dr. 
Norton is from the Department of Agricultural Economics at 
the University of Illinois. His special fields of interest have 
been marketing, farm credit and agricultural policy. He was 
a member of a committee of the Farm Economics Association 
which recently made a report on farm price policy. There is 
no one who can deal with this subject better than Dr. Norton. 
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A LONG-TERM AGRICULTURAL POLICY FOR THE 
UNITED STATES 


L. J. NORTON 
Professor of Agricultural Economics, Department of Agricultural Economics 
College of Agriculture, University of Illinois 


UTURE policies grow out of past actions. Our historic 
2 agricultural policy has been to stimulate increased out- 
put to meet the growing needs of an increasing popula- 

tion and at times to earn the foreign exchange needed to meet 
charges on capital imported to develop the country. This 
policy has taken many forms: a liberal land policy which rap- 
idly put our public lands of any significant agricultural value 
into private ownership; a program for encouraging the building 
of canals, railroads and highways to facilitate the economical 
transportation of the produce of areas without access to navi- 
gable waterways; the use of public funds to encourage scientific 
research on agricultural problems and the teaching of scientific 
agriculture both in high schools and agricultural colleges and 
also to farmers through the Agricultural Extension Service; the 
use of public funds in irrigation and flood control; arrange- 
ments for agricultural credit on favorable terms. This is not 
a complete list but rather one to illustrate various programs 
which have implemented our long-time policy of increasing 
output of farm products. It may be argued that some of these 
efforts merely offset the operation of various factors tending to 
reduce output such as land exhaustion, erosion, increase in in- 
sect pests and plant diseases, and so on, but obviously anything 
tending to offset these factors operates to maintain production. 
The Agricultural Adjustment Administration programs of 
the 1930’s might seem to be evidence of a policy of restriction 
rather than of expansion. My view is that these represented a 
deviation from policy. As a matter of fact, while acreages in 
basic crops were reduced, agricultural output expanded, once 
the period of dry years in the middle 30’s ended. Fewer acres 
of basic crops left room for increases in legume hay and pasture 
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crops which made for better land use. The A.A.A. conserva- 
tion-practice payments encouraged many farmers to begin the 
use of limestone and other soil-building materials. So what- 
ever their original intent, the A.A.A. programs tended to im- 
prove land use and increase agricultural output. 

The long-run trend in output of the United States farm 
products has been upward. Over the long term this was based 
on the bringing of new lands into cultivation. But since about 
1900 in order to increase output it has been necessary to increase 
yields per acre or per animal. Between the wars the upward 
trend in production lagged. In general, because of price rela- 
tionships, farming was not then a profitable business; in cer- 
tain years it was indeed very unprofitable. This diminished 
the incentive to increase output. It also slowed up and made 
impossible in some years the accumulation of capital needed for 
most agricultural improvements. In many sections of the 
country such capital accumulation as was possible was largely 
absorbed in the mechanization involved in the shift from horse 
to mechanical power. But in the late 1930’s, and particularly 
during the war, agricultural output increased rapidly. A com- 
bination of circumstances was responsible, but two stand out: 
(1) the incentive of favorable prices which also permitted the 
capital accumulation needed to make improvements and, in 
areas where mechanization had lagged, to acquire more mechan- 
ical power and equipment; (2) the cumulative effect of a num- 
ber of new technical improvements, for example, hybrid seed 
corn, and more extended use of fertilizers. A shift toward 
more intensive use of land as illustrated by an increased acreage 
of soybeans in the corn belt, and of wheat in the western states 
particularly after the war, should also be borne in mind. 

So much for introduction. Our long-run agricultural policy 
has been to expand our agricultural output, and this should 
and will be our basic policy in the forseeable future. Our 
population is still growing, and for certain farm products our 
resources and efficiency are such that the world with its present 
huge and growing population will want to draw on us for cer- 
tain important agricultural products. Exports may be diffi- 
cult to finance now that we no longer need foreign capital or 
have foreign debts to service. But our needs for foreign goods 
of many kinds are so great that our necessary imports will 
finance a large volume of exports. 
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What specific policies does this long-run goal of high-level 
production make desirable? 

1. Adequate support of research into fundamental problems 
affecting agriculture. 

2. Adequate support of teaching scientific and practical 
agriculture at both the high-school and college level and also 
through effective extension programs. The agricultural indus- 
try with some 5.5 million operating units in this country alone 
requires effective educational efforts to get results of research 
into practical use without delay. 

3. Programs to achieve better land use—basic to increased 
output. Our land must not only be preserved by reducing 
erosion to a minimum, but it must also be built up by adding 
essential minerals, where needed, as well as organic matter. A 
vigorous agriculture can be built only on a healthy and pro- 
ductive soil. This is often referred to as conservation but it 
goes far beyond preservation of what we have; it must include 
improvement as well. What is necessary? 


a. Adequate educational programs to convince farmers 
that the needed improvements are good things for them 
as individuals and to provide farmers with the technical 
information which will enable them to make the needed 
improvements. 

b. In some aspects of the problem technical assistance, 
such as soil testing, engineering work on certain types of 
structures, and advice on rotations, is needed. Assistance 
on these is now furnished by the Agricultural Extension 
and Soil Conservation Services. 

Education and technical assistance do not stop with land 
use because a good land program often leads into a pro- 
gram of more livestock, more buildings, and so on, which 
creates a host of educational problems, particularly where 
new techniques are involved. 

c. On the economic side the biggest problem is inducing 
the needed capital investment. In a survey we made last 
winter in a problem area in eastern Illinois we asked farm- 
ers what things were needed on their own farms for a good 
land-use program. Converting these estimates of needs 
into cash outlays, they amounted to $24.36 an acre for 
soil improvements and the fences, buildings, equipment 
and livestock needed to put the program into effect. These 
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farms averaged 273 acres in size and the estimated cost was 
$66.50 per farm. In the same area farm plans prepared 
by technical men indicated a need to spend $28.36 per 
acre merely for the land-improvement phases of this 
program. 

The farmers’ estimates were about double the actual ex- 
penses on capital items on similar farms during the last 
three years. 

d. Better adaption of terms in connection with loans for 
conservation and improved farming. Our studies show 
that these systems pay. Net incomes per acre are higher. 
Not only are crop yields higher but so also is livestock 
efficiency. We tentatively conclude that the latter reflects 
the better quality of roughage and other feeds on farms 
following improved systems of soil management. But 
while earnings over a period of years are improved, the 
immediate effect of a land-improvement program, particu- 
larly in an area of cash crop farming, is to reduce income 
for a year or two. This is typical of most capitalistic 
ventures where the period of turnover is long. Because 
of this lag between income and expense, ordinary credit 
terms do not fit well: usual mortgage terms are too long; 
bank or production terms, too short. 

e. Not only must a farmer know how to do the job of 
improving his land and of developing an altered system 
of farming which better land use makes desirable, but he 
must also be convinced that it will pay him to assume the 
the risks involved in the large (in his view) investment 
which may be necessary. This means that he must have 
some confidence in the future of agriculture. In many 
sections of the country much progress in making needed 
capital investments has been made in recent years. Higher 
earnings furnished the incentive and the capital and grad- 
ually built up the needed confidence. This question of 
confidence leads us to the subject of price policies. 


4. Greater over-all price stability. Interest in this is, of 


course, not limited to agriculture; it affects all elements in the 
economy. But farmers are peculiarly vulnerable to price in- 
stability. Not only have agricultural prices along with those 
of other raw materials been historically unstable, but agriculture 
—a highly capitalized industry with a slow turnover—is pecu- 
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liarly vulnerable to the effects of sharply falling prices. It 
similarly benefits economically from rising prices but is led into 
a dangerous position by a continued period of high prices. In- 
flexible costs are increased, large debts may be assumed. These 
lead to severe farm depression when prices break. It is gen- 
erally agreed that farmers would benefit from greater price 
stability. If the farmers had anything in mind at the last 
election, it turned on this point. 

Fear of sharp price declines and depression may deter farmers 
from making certain long-time investments, for example in 
land improvements. Any factor which enhances risk tends to 
hold capital investments below the point of optimum returns. 
Greater assurance of price stability will encourage more capital 
investment. 

People look at the problem of price stability from two points 
of view: the individual commodity and the general price level 
or economy. I note that Professor Schultz is to discuss agri- 
cultural price policies, and, therefore, my comments will be very 
general. The world over, farmers and their political represent- 
atives look with favor on the individual commodity approach 
whether it be for coffee, sugar, tobacco, wheat, or peanuts. 
Economic history teaches that such commodity programs are 
of little value unless the general economic situation is favorable. 
The world’s experience under conditions of wartime and post- 
war shortages and inflation has undoubtedly misled many 
people on this point. 

We should aim not at bolstering up this or that commodity 
by usual price-support techniques, but at maintaining over-all 
stability in the general level of prices at a sufficiently high level 
to prevent maladjustments among groups of commodities 
dampening down economic activity. A big job! We cannot 
turn the clock back to 1940. Too many rigidities are now 
built into the price structure. Some groups of products are, 
of course, too high for stability; but the inevitable adjustments 
in supplies will correct this. Present livestock prices are a case 
in point. To achieve stability, inflation as well as deflation 
must be given attention. Our immediate problem is to avoid 
further inflation. The tools to achieve stability are in the 
general area of monetary, banking, credit and fiscal policies. 
The fact that an increasing number of people recognize this 
provides hope that a program working for greater stability may 
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eventually be achieved. But we shall likely see a good deal of 
instability before we attain this goal. From necessity rather 
than choice we have freed the world price level from the rather 
rigid set of monetary and credit arrangements which made for 
price instability before and after World War I. I do not think 
we have yet evolved an adequate set of working rules to take 
the place of the older more automatic ones. In fact, it seems 
to me that this is the most important general economic problem 
the world faces. 

Within the framework of a policy aimed at general stability, 
there may be a place for a system of fairly low forward prices 
for farm products to furnish greater confidence to farmers and 
to guide production. Forward prices are now a part of the 
British and many other foreign agricultural schemes. A major 
difficulty with them is the political one of setting these forward 
prices on the basis of some outmoded formula, like our parity, 
and with the aim of bolstering up weak positions like cotton, 
potatoes, or eggs rather than that of guiding production in 
desired directions. We should at most times allow unregulated 
markets to set the level of individual farm products. Other- 
wise we will be led into a maze of acreage or marketing quotas 
and will always accumulate excessive stocks in times of low 
demand. There is also a place for intelligently conceived 
marketing agreements in order to provide for orderly pricing 
of fluid milk and orderly distribution of certain perishable 
fruits and vegetables. 

As an antideflationary measure there is a place for a system 
of cash income payments to farmers when farm incomes fall 
below a certain ratio to national income as they have in previ- 
ous depressions and will in the next major depression. Such 
payments as well as any payments under forward pricing should 
be confined to those farmers who have adopted a system of good 
land use. A program of this kind was worked out by a com- 
mittee of farmers in Piatt County, Illinois,’ and recommended 
by a committee of the American Farm Economic Association.” 


1See testimony of Lynn Clarkson, Hearings before a Subcommittee of 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, Eightieth Congress, First 
Session, pursuant to Senate Resolution 147, Part 2, pp. 386-388. 


2A committee report on “The Redefinition of Parity Price and Parity 
Income”, Journal of Farm Economics, vol. XXIX, No. 4, Part 2, pp. 1358- 
1377. 
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I will rest my statement concerning long-term agricultural 
policy on (1) continuing our long-run policy of increasing 
agricultural output, (2) achieving better land use, and (3) 
working toward greater over-all price stability. All three are 
interrelated. Research and education are both very important 
tools in connection with all three. 

I have not touched on many aspects of agricultural policy. 
Provision of adequate agricultural credit is one. I think our 
present arrangements can be readily adapted to any real need. 
The special problem of the use of western lands where so much 
land is federally owned is another. I know too little about 
this even to comment on it. It should be settled within the 
framework of maximizing production and good land use. The 
special problem of low-income farmers is another. This exists 
in all areas with relatively poor resources, in the Northeast as 
well as in the South. Specific programs should be aimed at 
building up resources of individual operators so that their in- 
comes more nearly reach the American standard. In my own 
state of Illinois where we have a large farming area with rela- 
tively poor resources, much progress has been made during and 
since the war. It is basically a matter of larger farm business, 
better technology, and use of added capital. Granted a gen- 
erally favorable economic environment, progress will be made. 
I have said nothing about regulation of markets. Governments 
should set up rules of the game so that within the framework 
of a free capitalistic enterprise system bad practice is reduced to 
a minimum. The Commodity Exchange Act is an illustration. 

I have said nothing about nutrition. Another speaker on 
this program will comment on it. So far as agriculture is con- 
cerned, its sole contribution to nutrition is maximum produc- 
tion of the types of foods which consumers demand in the 
market place. These demands may be modified by education. 
Subsidized consumption seems to me to be in general undesir- 
able except in periods when depressions make it difficult for large 
groups to get an adequate diet. At other times subsidized con- 
sumption schemes will be used to dispose of surplus products 
and so maintain a faulty production pattern. We are now sub- 
sidizing exports of many foods as part of our E.C.A. program. 
This should stand or fall on the success of its rehabilitation ob- 
jectives rather than as a surplus outlet for farm products. In 
the long run we should avoid all sorts of two-price systems— 
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whether they originate in the desires of American commodity 
groups or by mutual agreement. We should export what for- 
eign peoples want to buy and will buy at competitive prices. 
Our comparative advantage is such that we will have large 
quantities of certain products for export under a program of 
full production. If we maintain stable economic conditions 
in this country and import the things which we need, the world 
will buy large quantities of agricultural products here. It 
needs them. We must buy freely of their products to make 
this optimistic view valid. I think that we shall. 

It will be very unfortunate for both producers and con- 
sumers in this and other countries if the world’s trade in agri- 
cultural products is allowed to be tangled up by the complex 
system of price supports, allotments, rationing, bilateral trad- 
ing, international agreements which were a product of the de- 
pression of the 1930’s, and of the war and post-war difficulties. 
In the period of full world production which I envisage in the 
years ahead in the absence of war these things should be allowed 
to die out as they always have in the reasonably favorable pe- 
riods in the world’s economic history. I have little confidence in 
a better world which some people think that they can create by 
planning the details of this or that operation which had better 
be left to the choice of the millions of producers and the two 
billion consumers of the world and a vigorous privately operated 
marketing and distribution system. In fact, I have a profound 
distrust of such efforts. 

In conclusion my tests for any program which purports to 
be adopted in the name of a long-term sound agricultural policy 
are: 

1. Will it tend to encourage maximum economic output of 
the goods and services which the world’s consumers indicate 
that they want? 

2. Will it contribute to general economic and price stability 
without which the farmers of the world cannot prosper and will 
not provide maximum output? 
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REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN Morcan: ‘Thank you, Dr. Norton. To my astonish- 
ment, I discovered that a paper on food was comprehensible to me, 
at least in part. I do not want to anticipate in the least the dis- 
cussion of the next speaker, but I must say that the observations 
made by Dr. Norton on the questions of monetary and credit policy, 
and other matters of planning and rigid controls, appeal to me enor- 
mously and fall in with my personal bias, for which I may have to 
apologize when Dr. Schultz finishes. 

Dr. Schultz is Chairman of the Department of Economics and Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural Economics at the University of Chicago. I 
should add that he also is an authority on hunger. He was Chairman 
of the American Famine Commission to India in 1946. He is a 
contributor to many agricultural journals and is an author of many 
interesting documents on that subject. I introduce Dr. Theodore W. 


Schultz. 
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AGRICULTURAL PRICE POLICY 


THEODORE W. SCHULTZ 


Chairman, Department of Economics, Professor of Agricultural 
Economics, The University of Chicago 


icy and consider why it is unsatisfactory, why a return to 

free market prices is also unsatisfactory, and I shall point 
out some of the difficulties involved in achieving a better price 
policy for American agriculture. As background to the pric- 
ing problem, let me touch briefly on the change in circum- 
stances since 1940. 

The poor farmer bedeviled by surpluses, depressed and un- 
naturally radical for so many years: Lo! here he is rich, inde- 
pendent and becomingly conservative. Record crops and record 
prices, large windfall gains from war and inflation and the trans- 
fer of billions of dollars from the city consumer to the man on 
the tractor, have turned the plight of agriculture into an agrar- 
ian delight. This extraordinary prosperity of farmers has 
not been without its price, however. The mounting costs of 
food have had their political repercussions; the Malthusian 
Devil has become once again a favorite text to instill fear and 
consternation into our optimistic souls; and the agricultural 
price policy, so innocuous during most of the thirties, has had 
the critical glare of public opinion put upon it. 

Potatoes, more so than any other product, have drawn the 
attention of the consuming public to the shortcomings of price 
supports. The lowly potato is not unaccustomed to playing a 
major role. When potatoes failed in Ireland, a whole way of 
life was torn assunder, and now, when they are produced abun- 
dantly in the United States, a whole system of pricing may be 
called into question. 

It is, of course, easy to condemn; nor is it difficult to point 
out the mistakes that have been made along the way with the 
wisdom born of hindsight; but it is far from easy to achieve 
sufficient understanding of the pricing problem in agriculture 
in this uncertain world to remodel and rebuild soundly for the 
future. 


N this paper I shall take the existing agricultural price pol- 
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The 80th Congress, during its closing hours, hurriedly passed 
a new farm law which provides for some modernization of the 
parity formula and for a schedule of support prices reflecting 
certain supply and demand factors. These legislative changes 
embodied in Title II of the new Act will go into effect January 
1, 1950. How much will these modifications improve the 
existing agricultural price policy? 

The improvement will be of two sorts. It will bring the 
parity price of various farm products more nearly into line 
with recent price relationships within agriculture. It will also 
bring back an element of flexibility into the program of price 
supports by means of a schedule which specifies a moving price 
floor ranging from 60 per cent of parity when the total supply 
is more than 130 per cent up to 90 per cent of parity when 
the total supply is less than 70 per cent of normal as defined 
in the Act. The merits of these changes can easily be over- 
rated, however, as has been done by some proponents of these 
modifications. While they will relax somewhat the strait 
jacket into which Congress had placed farm prices during recent 
years, they will not provide as much flexibility as did the origi- 
nal Agricultural Adjustment Act of 1938, which specified 
price floors of basic commodities ranging from 52 to 75 per 
cent of parity. Moreover, the additional flexibility in prices 
will be achieved, in considerable part, at the expense of stability 
in income from farming. 

It is all too easy to become immersed in the many technical 
details of price supports. We need, instead, to consider the 
more basic underlying issues. These issues arise out of power- 
ful currents in our society. Much of the existing price policy 
for agriculture has had its origin in the widespread depression 
psychosis that settled upon us during the inter-war years. Nor 
can it be dismissed lightly—for who among us can demonstrate 
that there will not be another depression? Another current—in 
the long run perhaps the most powerful of them all—is the 
high value that is placed upon achieving greater economic 
equality. Our society reflects increasingly the aspirations of 
the common man, including that of farm people, for a more 
equal distribution of the fruits of our economy. This cur- 
rent is complicated particularly in agriculture by the widespread 
belief that this improvement in the distribution of income 
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should not be achieved by means of public income grants, but 
should be “ earned ” in terms of prices paid for farm products. 
This belief, obviously, places a severe strain upon the pricing 
mechanism. For example, to price cotton high enough to re- 
lieve even appreciably the relative poverty of the South simply 
means prohibiting the use of this fiber. Forty- or even fifty- 
cent cotton would not do much to equalize the income of the 
many poor folk who depend upon cotton with that of farmers 
and workers in other regions, but such a price would lock vir- 
tually all of our cotton in warehouses after it had been pro- 
duced. A third current of considerable importance has been 
the changing intellectual outlook regarding the efficacy of free 
market prices in an unstable and uncertain world. 

The shortcomings of our agricultural price policy can best 
be understood by examining each of these several issues in rela- 
tion to the pricing problems. 


Problem of Depressions 


The parity idea was developed following World War I to 
focus public attention on the economic plight of farmers. 
Parity came to mean balance; it led to adjustments deemed 
necessary to achieve the desired balance. Parity was cast into 
a formula and tied to 1910-14, a golden period in agriculture. 
The formula was not designed to reflect fundamental changes 
in supply and demand conditions as our economy grew and 
developed. The weakness of parity because of this omission 
became increasingly evident as time went on, in the way in 
which it overvaluated and undervaluated individual agricul- 
tural commodities. The parity formula came to overvaluate 
most crops and undervaluate livestock. The 10-year moving 
average as specified in Title II of the Agricultural Act of 1948 
is intended to bring the parity formula more up to date in 
determining the structure of prices within agriculture. The 
new law does not, however, modify the old parity in determin- 
ing the over-all relationship of prices received by farmers and 
those paid by farmers. This aspect of parity continues to be 
determined by 1910-14 relationships. 

The parity formula after January 1, 1950 will begin to re- 
flect long-run forces affecting the value of individual farm 
products better than the existing formula. It will, however, 
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get off to an awkward start for the simple reason that the be- 
ginning 10-year base, 1940 to 1949, will have embedded in it 
pre-war price supports with its price ceilings and the early post- 
war inflationary conditions, and these will not provide a sat- 
isfactory index of more normal price relationships within agri- 
culture. At best paritv based on what has been can only be 
backward in its orientation. 

Three additional observations need to be made on the un- 
satisfactory state of agricultural price policy in relation to 
depressions ”’. 


1. A one-sided approach. Agricultural price policy lacks 
symmetry. It is intended to deal with deflation, but not with 
inflation. This one-sidedness is quite understandable, to be 
sure, given the circumstances of the thirties. Despite the 
strong inflationary forces unleashed by the war and events since 
then, this phase of economic instability has gone by default. 
Nor does the new law even pretend to remedy this deficiency. 
No concern is expressed for situations when farm prices go sky- 
rocketing far above normal levels. The schedule of prices 
specified by the 1948 Act is solely for the purpose of deter- 
mining the price floor. 

2. Narrow commodity specificity. Much of the problem of 
economic instability associated with recurrent periods of mass 
unemployment and overemployment and by sudden upward 
or downward movement of prices is basically general in char- 
acter. There are two approaches, each distinctly superior to 
that on which the existing agricultural price policy is based. 
One of these would be to take, not wheat or cotton or any 
other individual farm commodity, but all farm products to- 
gether as an index and use it as the principal criterion for de- 
termining whether or not agriculture is being affected adversely 
or otherwise by a given economic situation. There are con- 
vincing reasons why this should be done. An index of parity 
for all farm commodities is a much more dependable measure 
of the effects of general economic forces playing upon agricul- 
ture than is the parity of an individual commodity. Moreover, 
whenever farm prices as a whole are strong, it is much easier 
for producers to shift from commodities that are depressed 
than it is when all farm prices are down. The other approach 
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is still more general and much better. It consists of introduc- 
ing into price policy for agriculture more meaningful measures 
of the state of employment, of the national income, and of 
other forces generating inflation or deflation than is now the 
case in calculating parity. 


3. Use of inappropriate means. One does not exaggerate 
when one says that all sorts of things are done to keep the 
price of individual commodities from going below the price 
floor specified by the parity formula. At this point agricul- 
tural price policy continues to be exceedingly vulnerable. 
What is done to achieve the specific commodity price objective 
is often in direct conflict with other major policy purposes, for 
example the dumping provision put into the Act authorizing 
the so-called Marshall Plan. Even the interdependency within 
agriculture is being undermined. This difficulty arises mainly 
from the fact that the wrong means are used, such as curtail- 
ment of production, marketing quotas, commodity loans, diver- 
sion operations within or dumping without and still other oper- 
ations. These are the means that have been put at the disposal 
of the Department of Agriculture to support the price of in- 
dividual commodities. There are, as I shall indicate, other and 
better means which, if they were used, would not disrupt agri- 
cultural production or the trade channels of farm products. 


Toward Economic Equality 


I can only touch upon the problem of achieving a more equal 
distribution of income and its bearing upon farm prices. The 
dictates of the economic rationale are unusually clear, so it 
seems to me, in specifying that the pricing mechanism is not 
an appropriate means for achieving this objective. Fair prices, 
just prices and their kith and kin, may have considerable merit 
in directing attention to the “exploitation” associated with 
monopoly, but much harm is done when attempts are made 
to use them to bring about a better personal distribution of 
income among farm and other people. The pricing mechanism 
simply is not suited to do this job. To burden it with this as- 
signment is to make it ineffective in doing the task for which 
it has been developed, namely, that of bringing about an effi- 
cient utilization of resources. Obviously this is not intended 
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to dismiss the objective of greater income equality as unim- 
portant. It is most important because of the social fact that 
the values underlying this objective have a high priority in our 
society. We need to find ways and means of reaching this end. 
The progressive income tax is one such means. Others need 
to be developed that will have a minimum of adverse effect 
upon the productive capacity of the economy. 

Farm leaders and educators, especially those engaged in agri- 
cultural extension work, have a special obligation of pointing 
out to farm people the adverse consequences of forcing the 
prices of farm products and of factors up, regardless of supply 
and demand conditions, in order to “earn ” for farm people an 
income more nearly equal to that of people working in other 


occupations. Until this is done, price policy will continue to 
be misused as is now the case. 


State of Existing Markets 


If agricultural price policy has all of the shortcomings al- 
ready touched upon, why try to patch it up? Why not, in- 
stead, return all price-making in this area back to marketing 
institutions that are essentially private in character? To gain 
some perspective on this issue, it should be noted that a very 
substantial part of the price-making function in agriculture, 
despite the emergence of the parity doctrine and the price 
policy it has given rise to, continues to be essentially nongov- 
ernmental. Moreover, there are strong grounds for putting 
more rather than less of the price-making burden on these in- 
stitutions, for it seems apparent that the government has taken 
over aspects of the pricing function which it is ill-equipped to 
do. There are also ways and means of strengthening the exist- 
ing marketing institutions in order to make them more efh- 
cient in providing agriculture with prices that are meaningful 
in guiding farmers in the allocation of resources at their dis- 
posal. 

In this brief paper, however, I can do no more than call 
attention to some of the unsolved problems in pricing farm 
commodities, problems that appear to be, at least in part, be- 
yond the scope and capacity of price-making institutions that 


are essentially private in character. Two such problems may 
be identified as follows: 
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1. The feed-livestock sector of agriculture bulks large; it 
accounts for about 70 per cent of all of the farm resources 
employed to produce food. Because the production of feed 
in the United States is subject to the vicissitudes of a continental 
climate, the supplies of feed vary greatly from one period to 
another. These fluctuations in yields and the uncertainty they 
give rise to are no easy matters to deal with. Some advances 
can undoubtedly be made in stabilizing yields by further tech- 
nical improvements in farming. Very little, however, can be 
done by drawing upon feed supplies of other countries when 
the production of feed drops sharply in the United States. 
There is a possibility that consumers and processors may be 
induced to develop inventory policies in the case of animal 
products that would offset some of the adverse effects of these 
variations. These several approaches, however, do not give 
much promise. Main reliance will have to be put on feed 
storage programs designed to counteract the effects of variations 
in the amount of feed on livestock production. To do this 
job satisfactorily may require carry-overs of feed grains run- 
ning as high as a billion bushels and more in some years. There 
is little prospect that farmers acting as individuals will provide 
the necessary storage. How can price-making institutions 
without governmental interference regulate the accumulation 
and de-accumulation of feed grains, in sufficient volume and 
at the proper time, more nearly to stabilize the livestock in- 
dustry than is now the case? Nor will these fluctuations in 
yields be counteracted satisfactorily by governmental loans on 
corn, oats, barley and other feed grains whether determined 
by the existing or by the modernized parity formula which will 
come into effect on January 1, 1950. (Although the fluctu- 
ations in feed production are undoubtedly the main problem 
of this type in American agriculture, there are other closely 
related problems associated with yield uncertainty in other 
crops. ) 

2. The variations in the demands for farm products also 
present some serious pricing difficulties. The price elasticity 
of most farm products is very low; for all farm products taken 
as a whole, it probably is in the neighborhood of -.2. With 
major sudden shifts in demands the movement of prices be- 
comes so great that it seriously impairs the capacity of farm- 
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product prices to guide resource allocation in agriculture. It 
is well known that farm prices in the past have fallen quickly 
and far, when a major depression has gotten under way; and 
they have become exceedingly high when war and inflation 
have ruled. 

One facet of this problem is that of providing some minimum 
income protection for farmers under these circumstances. 
Existing policy attempts to achieve this goal largely by means 
of support prices. The dilemma which support prices give 
rise to is about as follows: if support prices are set sufficiently 
low to clear the market, they will afford little or no income 
protection during a major depression, and if they are set high 
enough to maintain the income from farming at some accept- 
able minimum, they will clog seriously the channels of trade. 
The solution of this difficulty would seem to lie in the use of 
a system of compensatory payments.’ Such payments would 
relieve the price-making institutions of a burden they are unable 
to bear if they are to channel farm products into domestic 
and foreign uses as they become available. The main obstacle 
to the use of compensatory payments arises out of the deep- 
seated desire of farm people to “earn” their income, come de- 
pression or no. 


There would still remain a more basic issue: How can the 
price uncertainty that confronts farmers be reduced to more 
nearly acceptable proportions? It may appear at first sight 
that this is mainly a political problem calling for measures to 
overcome the unwillingness of farmers to assume the obligations 
that go with free enterprise, since risk and uncertainty are 
essential parts of the profit system. 

The matter at hand, however, has important economic im- 
plications. Not all of the price uncertainty in agriculture is 
necessary. Some of it may be eliminated; some of it may be 
transferred from farmers to others in the economy and borne 
at less cost than is now the case; and the remainder would con- 
tinue to be carried by the farmer as heretofore. There are 
many indications that the price uncertainties confronting 
farmers give rise to considerable malallocation of resources. To 


1 For a discussion of compensatory payments see my book, Agriculture in 
an Unstable Economy (New York, 1945), chapter x. 
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illustrate, take the situation confronting hog producers this 
fall (1948). What plans should they make for next year? 
Can they get any clue whatsoever from current prices? Ob- 
viously not; nor is there a futures market in hogs. More con- 
cretely, during the period when hog producers must make their 
breeding plans for spring farrowings, the price of hogs has 
been $25 and higher. But this is not a meaningful price in 
making next year’s production plans. Hog prices will be far 
below current levels when the spring pig crop of 1949 is sold 
by farmers. Although it is the function of market prices to 
direct the allocation of resources, where is the hog producer 
to turn to get his price instructions in making his production 
plans? Surely the current market price of hogs, if taken seri- 
ously by farmers, can only result in a widespread malallocation 
of feed resources. 

There are two lines of action for reducing the price uncer- 
tainty that confronts agriculture. One of these would entail 
a development on the part of marketing institutions to provide 
on private account future prices that would be meaningful to 
farmers when they make their production plans for the next 
production period—be it for hogs, sheep, corn, wheat or any 
other farm product. I hasten to assert that none of the exist- 
ing futures markets in agricultural commodities are meaningful 
in this context. They serve primarily other purposes. The 
other route is for the government to provide a set of prices 
that would be meaningful to farmers in making their produc- 
tion plans. Whether the proposed development is eventually 
made by modifying and enlarging the rdle of existing market- 
ing institutions or by remodeling the existing pricing program 
of the government—it will in either case have to be a system 
of forward prices.” 

The awkward potato surplus will soon be forgotten. Con- 
sumers will soon become less restive about the high cost of food 
as farm prices recede. The Agricultural Act of 1948 will pro- 
vide some additional flexibility in administering price supports. 
Our agricultural price policy will, however, continue to be 


2For. a systematic treatment of this approach to the price uncertainty 
problem in agriculture, see D. Gale Johnson, Forward Prices for Agriculture 
(Chicago, 1947). 
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highly imperfect. It will deal with history and its outlook 
will be backward. Its approach to economic instability will 
be one-sided. It will provide a price floor for individual com- 
modities using means that conflict with our objectives both in 
international trade and in domestic trade. Despite the fact 
that prices are not an appropriate means for lessening the 
inequality in income, it will be used at some points for this 
purpose. Although the efficient performance of marketing in- 
stitutions in their private setting is highly important, merely 
to turn all of pricing back to these institutions as they now 
exist will also give results that are far from satisfactory. These 
markets have not as yet been developed to induce sufficient 
storage of feed, for example, to counteract the yield uncer- 
tainty that goes with our continental climate. Nor are they 
prepared to provide a forward set of prices required in agri- 
culture, if farmers are to plan their production more efficiently. 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN Morcan: Thank you, Dr. Schultz. I find that my 
bias was not too much offended. Dr. Schultz has given a most clear 
and interesting picture of a highly confusing situation. I hesitate 
to offer any homework to audiences like this—I can hardly imagine 
it—but if any of you are as ignorant as I on the question of parity 
of farm prices and of price support, you will find in the current 
Monthly Review of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York a most 
interesting and clear statement of what those two obscure terms mean. 

Dr. Charles Glen King from Columbia, who is Scientific Director 
of the Nutrition Foundation, Inc., is going to speak to us about 
nutrition. He is amply qualified by a long record of achievements, 
among which was his success some fifteen years ago in isolating Vita- 
min C. I have been grateful to him for that discovery, and I suppose 
you also have been thankful. 
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CHARLES GLEN KING 


Scientific Director of The Nutrition Foundation, Inc. 
Professor of Chemistry, Columbia University 


HE philosophic tone of today’s program is attractive to 

a nutrition scientist for two special reasons: first, there 

is an evident regard for time in looking forward to prac- 
tical results; and second, there is an interest in the social and 
economic aspects of the use of food. The science of nutrition 
has provided a powerful armament for those who are working 
toward social and economic improvements, but the practical 
advances to date are small when compared with the results that 
we may reasonably expect in the future. 

Perhaps we should first dispel one common fallacy in regard 
to our normal relative food position among the nations. Our 
position is not as favorable as commonly believed. Instead of 
being the best fed nation, we are normally in fourth or fifth 
position. In pre-war years, Denmark, Holland and New Zea- 
land had a higher rating than the United States, in terms of 
the quality of food consumed. Furthermore, our population 
is very spotty in its food habits. We are one of the few coun- 
tries in the so-called Western civilization group, in which the 
food habits of many individuals are so poor that blood forma- 
tion is subnormal, and lesions of the tongue, lips, gums, eyes 
and skin are not uncommonly of nutritional origin. In many 
communities, deficiency of iodine, which is regarded as respon- 
sible for enlarged thyroid glands or goiter, is evident in 20 to 
40 per cent of the children of high-school age. At the other 
extreme, eating too much, with resultant excess body weight, 
is regarded by many physicians as our most serious specific 
form of malnutrition. This is truly a regrettable situation, 
both in terms of waste of food resources and in the needless 
sacrifice of human health. 

The task of improving food habits lies in large degree at the 
door of the individual consumer. In this respect, the problems 
of nutrition are distinct from the problems of food production; 
they must be solved essentially on an individual basis. A group 
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average ns very little if one child drinks all the orange juice 
and a sx ond drinks all the milk. There would be a risk of 
one death from scurvy and another from rickets or pellagra. 
Or, if one child eats too little and the other too much, the first 
has an increased risk of tuberculosis while the other faces a 
prospect of heart failure or diabetes. 

On the other hand, administrative policies are also important. 
It is possible to make far greater use of present knowledge on 
behalf of the unwitting consumer than is now practiced. 
There are many areas in nutrition, however, where the light of 
research is prerequisite to progress. The food industry prob- 
ably has the best means of all, for developing adequate educa- 
tional measures, of consistently improving the nutritive quality 
of food commodities in commerce, and of supporting research 
to achieve and apply new discoveries. 

The Nutrition Foundation was organized in 1941 and sub- 
sequently has been financed by an increasing number of food 
companies in the United States and Canada to help solve many 
of these problems. Without any restrictions in regard to in- 
dividual company advantages, they have contributed generously 
toward developing the science of nutrition. Their contribu- 
tions to date have reached a little over $3,000,000. In the 
Foundation we have a striking example of how industry can 
finance independent basic research entirely in the public interest. 

The Harvard School of Public Health has made an important 
contribution toward public education within the past two years. 
They have developed schedules and other teaching aids by 
which children in the grade schools can be led to adopt good 
food habits at a very early age. Furthermore, they have shown 
that the task can be accomplished without adding a burden to 
the curricula of the schools. 

Another crucial need in the educational field is to train more 
physicians in the science of nutrition, so that they can guide 
the public more actively and in turn can train the younger 
physicians while they are students in schools of medicine and 
public health. 

Food company executives, agricultural leaders, and health 
officers are giving increased attention to the nutritive quality 
of foods, but the consumer can by-pass many of these gains 
if left ignorant and careless. 
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The records of the Metropolitan Life Insurance ompany show 
a striking relationship that everyone should know, between ex- 
cessive body weight and heart disease, liver disease, diabetes, in- 
jury to the arteries, high blood pressure, and other ailments 
that shorten the life span. The death rate from diabetes, for 
example, as reported by Dr. Dublin, is eight times higher 
among those with 25 per cent excess body weight compared to 
those with normal body weight. Yet few Americans would 
welcome a peacetime compulsory system to limit each person’s 
food supply, either in quantity or in freedom of choice. 

From a research point of view, there are well-established 
parallelisms between food habits and many diseases, as just 
cited, but no one has yet discovered the basic cause or causes of 
many of the most prevalent diseases, such as diabetes, hardening 
of the arteries, high blood pressure, arthritis, cancer, and fatty 
livers. Research in the science of nutrition is certain to un- 
ravel many of these tangled threads. 

There should be far greater public recognition of the fact 
that basic research to discover how sugars, fats, amino acids, 
vitamins and minerals function in the animal body offers the 
best promise of finding preventive and corrective measures for 
many of the baffling and complex handicaps to health. In 
so far as eating too much is concerned, perhaps we should 
modify the old adage to read: “‘ A pound of prevention is better 
than an ounce of cure.” 

The time factor in developing degenerative diseases makes it 
very difficult to trace back the origin of a break in health to 
the early stages of border-line malnutrition. Overweight is 
simple to detect (one can do that much even without an 
autopsy), but there is still no way to detect many of the milder 
forms of malnutrition. It will be nearly impossible to discover 
many of the relationships of food habits to health until basic 
techniques of research and diagnosis can be established in ex- 
perimental animals and then adapted to clinical medicine. For 
example, Dr. C. H. Best of the University of Toronto, has 
shown that a deficiency of choline (a member of the vitamin 
B complex) can injure the kidneys, as shown by abnormal fat 
deposits, within twenty-four hours. Liver injury also becomes 
evident quickly as a result of the same deficiency. Much later, 
in the course of a few months, there is evidence of arterial 
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damage, hypertension and enlargement of the heart. But only 
after several months or a year does one find, as reported by a 
research group at the Alabama Institute of Technology (and 
confirmed by others), that there is a high incidence of cancer 
development in standard test animals. In the human body, 
there is no way to detect a choline deficiency, nor is there any 
appreciable evidence by which one can estimate the rdle that 
choline deficiencies now play in regard to human health. 

Substantial headway has been made, however, in developing 
techniques by which to detect other forms of human malnu- 
trition. In school surveys, an experienced team can obtain 
finger-tip samples of blood at the rate of about one sample 
per minute with scarcely a disturbance in the school’s program. 
Within a few days accurate analyses can be completed on these 
tiny three- to five-drop samples of blood, for iron, protein, the 
red blood pigment hemoglobin, vitamin A and carotene, vita- 
min C, vitamin B,, vitamin B., and a test for possible rickets. 
Armed with such objective evidence, school health officers and 
their associates can get support for correcting the diet patterns 
of school children and, in turn, make progress toward improv- 
ing the food habits and health of the entire community. 

I referred to the spotty nature of bad food habits in the 
United States. Let me illustrate the point in terms of anemia 
among school children. In the New York area, the micro 
blood tests, just referred to, enabled physicians to identify iron 
deficiency as one of the causes of anemia. With equal clarity, 
other cases of anemia were shown not to be caused by simple 
iron deficiencies. Their origin was apparently more complex. In 
Florida, however, surveys arnong the school children have in- 
dicated that very little of the anemia (which is fairly prevalent) 
is due either to iron deficiency or to hook worm, as most health 
officers had thought. Good diets prevent the condition, but 
the specific nutrients at fault have not yet been identified. 
Meanwhile, other groups working in Tennessee, Alabama and 
Louisiana have identified cases of anemia caused by deficiencies 
of the last two vitamins to be identified, namely vitamin M and 
vitamin B,.. Both of these vitamins are fairly abundant in 
green leafy vegetables and other common foods, but they can 
be easily destroyed or accidentally omitted in a routine food 
supply. 
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Provision for high quality diets in the United States and in 
many other parts of the world is in large degree contingent 
upon finding low-cost sources of animal protein foods. Meat, 
milk, cheese, fish and eggs are the chief items in this group. 
A part of the contribution of these foods to health is due to 
their protein content, but part of their value is also contingent 
upon their high content of vitamins and minerals. These 
foods are popular, on a flavor basis, so if costs can be kept 
within bounds, only moderate emphasis upon education is 
necessary to accomplish their consumption. On the other 
hand, the agricultural expenditure in terms of acreage of arable 
land makes them expensive. Hence there is a prevalent risk 
of low intakes, caused by economic limitations. 

In contrast, the proteins from wheat, corn, peas, beans, and 
common vegetables are much less efficient—one must eat more 
protein to keep the body in balance, and even then the protec- 
tion of health is less adequate. In the most densely populated 
areas, as in China, India, Japan and Puerto Rico, there is so 
great pressure to supply the simple caloric need in the form of 
grains and vegetables that there is a chronic deficiency of 
protein foods. 

The Malthusian principle of limiting population by an ex- 
treme limitation of food makes it practically impossible for 
them to solve the animal protein problem. They cannot afford 
land to produce adequate supplies of meat and milk nor can 
they purchase them in the open market. An increased supply 
of fish, which is relatively independent of land usage, offers 
one avenue of relief. 

Research is offering some exciting possibilities in the field of 
protein foods. The commercial use of urea and synthetic 
amino acids to supplement low-cost plant proteins in livestock 
feeding is already here. Several manufacturers are pressing 
vigorously in that direction. Comparable developments in 
human food will almost certainly come in future years. One 
is concerned, however, to find currently too much pressure for 
the sale of amino acids where there is no sound basis for their 
use. Meanwhile, the human and animal requirements for 
amino acids are being studied in a most careful fashion, so that 
efficient use of protein foods will be possible. 

The newest vitamin to be identified, vitamin B,., apparently 
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is important in its contribution to the efficient use of protein 
foods. For several years, chemists have been searching for an 
elusive so-called “‘ animal protein factor”, which enhances the 
body’s capacity to utilize proteins. The new vitamin, isolated 
during an attempt to identify the growth requirements of 
bacteria, now appears to be the long-sought animal protein 
factor. If it can be produced cheaply by fermentation, we 
are likely to see rapid progress in adding the nutritive effi- 
ciency of low-cost plant proteins. Meanwhile, the new vitamin 
provides to the medical profession a specific cure in the treat- 
ment of pernicious anemia. 

A related item of major interest is the requirement for cal- 
cium. According to the advice of the National Research Coun- 
cil, an optimum supply of calcium for the American population 
would require uniform distribution of all calcium available in 
the entire food supply. In practice, this would mean that 
adults consuming one pint of milk per day probably would 
reach a satisfactory intake of calcium, but a large fraction of 
our population would not have a calcium intake adequate for 
optimum health. We are certain to see increasing emphasis, 
therefore, on the nutritive quality of the nonfat fraction of 
milk because of its unique contribution of calcium, in addition 
to its generous provision of animal protein and vitamin B, 
(riboflavin). This trend represents a striking departure from 
a traditional emphasis upon the fat content of milk, with the 
fat regarded as a source of calories and vitamins A and D. 

Much has been learned in the field of nutrition by studying 
the records from World War II. In northern European areas, 
for example, a sharp drop in the incidence of tooth decay was 
observed among school and pre-school children. Dr. G. To- 
verud of Oslo reported that in Norway the incidence of tooth 
decay declined 65 per cent. The gain cannot be attributed 
to any one nutrient or food item, but it is highly significant to 
find such a marked gain in health when food supplies were 
limited to their most efficient use. 

Furthermore, similar observations were made in England and 
in other parts of western Europe. In Cambridge, for example, 
the incidence of tooth decay dropped approximately 50 per 
cent. Essentially a new lead has developed from these human 
observations and from recent animal experiments, namely, 
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that the diet of the mother during gestation and lactation can 
exert a strong protective influence on the resistance to tooth 
decay in the offspring. 

In a much broader sense, one of the clearest records that can 
be cited regarding practical benefits from improved food habits 
in modern living comes from Britain. Keeping in mind that 
the British population was subjected to increased stress from 
poor housing, greater risks in sanitation, loss of normal provi- 
sion for sleep and recreation, and lessened medical care, it is 
remarkable that, from an intensive nutrition program during 
the war, they achieved the best health records in all British 
history. 

What measures of an effect upon their health did they have? 
The following results may be cited in summary: Maternal 
mortality (excluding abortion) declined by 46 per cent, still 
births declined by 28 per cent, infant mortality declined by 13 
per cent, and neonatal deaths declined by 13 per cent. These 
improvements have been continued through 1946 and 1947, 
so that in each of the years since the nutrition program was 
made effective, all-time favorable health records were achieved 
in each succeeding year through the six-year period 1942-1947 
inclusive. 

In conclusion, nutrition scientists appear to be on sound 
ground in suggesting that improved food habits alone probably 
would add another ten years or more to the life span of our 
citizenry, within a generation. The intervening and added 
years would be characterized also by increased physical and 
mental vigor and a higher level of health in nearly every re- 
spect. One of the greatest gains would be in the deferment 
and partial elimination of the degenerative diseases that now 
are dominant. 

Beyond the gains from applying principles of nutrition now 
well established, we can be confident that basic research to re- 
veal more clearly the functions of each nutrient in living cells 
will yield results of even greater value to future generations. 
Since research of this fundamental nature is chiefly the fruit 
of university graduate schools and is world wide, rather than 
local, in significance, these institutions merit the utmost con- 
sideration from those who look forward to the betterment of 
mankind. 
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REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN Morcan: Thank you, Dr. King. I frequently have 
been impressed at these meetings of the Academy by the high 
quality of the papers presented. I am sure that you agree with me 
that this morning has been no exception to that rule. I look forward 
to the time when the record of this meeting will come out in 
print so that I can look through these interesting speeches. To be 
sure, they deal with subjects that are frequently foreign to all of us, 
but the PRocEEDINGS give us a chance to check up on this point or 
that point which we might have missed during the delivery of the 
speech. 

There is no more appropriate time than this rainy day to welcome 
the next speaker. He is Louis Bromfield, whose novels have made 
him a well-known literary figure in the United States for many years. 
He is not only a writer of distinction, but he has interested himself 
in the work of soil conservation in a practical way. I introduce to 
you the author of The Rains Came, Mr. Louis Bromfield. 
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SOIL CONSERVATION 


LOUIS BROMFIELD 


T is a great pleasure and a privilege to address this audience 
] especially since what I have to say is concerned with the 
conservation and restoration of the natural resources upon 
which the welfare, the power and the future of this nation 
are founded. The fact that this session, like the great Herald- 
Tribune Forum held a few weeks ago, is devoted to such a sub- 
ject is of great significance. Both meetings indicate the grow- 
ing interest in this, perhaps, the most vital problem affecting 
our future welfare. 

As a nation our record in the past with regard to our re- 
serves of real wealth and natural resources has not been an 
especially commendable one. We have now reached that point 
where it becomes clear that these resources are no longer in- 
exhaustible and that they must be conserved, managed and re- 
stored as far as possible, if our economic and political stability 
is to be preserved. Perhaps our record is worst in the exploita- 
tion and destruction of our forests, our agricultural land and 
our water supplies. We have destroyed one fourth of our good 
agricultural land beyond the point of repair at any reasonable 
economic cost now known. The remainder is largely in the 
process of destruction at varying rates of speed. We have 
slaughtered our great forests wholesale, and during the war 
we cut them five times as fast as they could be regrown. Today 
we are still cutting them at a rate far beyond their power to 
recover. We are plagued alternately by damaging floods and 
droughts and declining supplies of water—conditions which 
are closely allied to the destruction of forests and the mis- 
management of agricultural land. 

Even today with the considerable progress made in the con- 
servation of our soil, the topsoil of one forty-acre farm goes 
down the Mississippi past a given point every minute of the day 
and night. If the topsoil lost annually were placed in gondola 
coal cars, it would make a train going around the earth four 
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times at the equator. The destruction of our forests has 
reached that point—always a serious and significant one in 
the history of any nation—when their restoration can no longer 
be accomplished by private capital or free enterprise, but must 
be undertaken by government. In my own rich state of Ohio 
the level of underground water—a vital part of the whole 
water supply—has declined at the average of forty-five feet 
during the past generation. This means that some towns, 
industries and even farms are acutely short of water for the 
ordinary uses of the household as well as for industry. The 
water table in Ohio continues to decline, and the condition 
is by no means limited to that state. Similar declines are tak- 
ing place steadily in Maryland, Pennsylvania, Indiana, Illinois 
and many others of our richest states. 

While I, like many other citizens, have been deeply concerned 
with the exploitation and destruction of all our real wealth and 
natural resources, my own interest has been largely concen- 
trated upon soil, forests and water, because of their fundamen- 
tal character. We have found no means of inventing iron ore 
or copper or lead or underground oil. When they are used up 
and gone, they are gone. But soil, forests and water are eter- 
nally renewable and eternally productive if managed properly. 
Not only are these resources indispensable to the existence of 
man, they can be utilized for other purposes of growing fiber 
and materials from which can be created the plastic substitutes 
for the natural mineral resources as they come into short supply 
or are exhausted. Soil, water and forests are not only funda- 
mental to the welfare of mankind, they also represent the last 
resources of mankind. 

Lately there have been many newspaper and magazine articles 
and whole books written upon the subject of conservation, and 
in particular upon the relation between waning food supplies 
and growing populations. Many of them have presented a 
wholly alarming picture. They have been widely read and 
have made a great contribution toward the enlightenment of 
the general public which, in the past and in particular in the 
cities, has regarded these subjects with indifference if it has 
regarded them at all. Some of these publications have empha- 
sized the frightening aspects of a world in which the area of 
productive agricultural land is definitely limited and on the 
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whole declining in food production, while population increases 
by leaps and bounds. In a world in which half the population 
is already living on the verge of starvation, and in which at 
least a half billion people are born and die without ever having 
had enough to eat for one day of their lives, the prospect be- 
comes actually terrifying. For Americans living in apparent 
abundance the world situation is difficult of realization, yet the 
first evidences of actual shortages in this country are at hand. 
Only the farmer and livestock producer can realize fully the 
implications of a situation in which today there are actual 
shortages of such high protein foods as meat and dairy products. 
While we are, except in accidental bumper years, not producing 
any more food than during the war years, and under existing 
conditions cannot produce more, our population has increased 
by three Canadas since 1930 and by more than fourteen mil- 
lions during the war years. With these factors in mind plus 
many others, it becomes evident that real food shortages can 
happen here. We have, under optimum conditions during the 
past five years, been able to export food largely in the form 
of cereal grains but with a single disastrous year of drought 
or flood we should have no surplus of food whatever, if we 
are to maintain any semblance of our present dietary standards. 


Not all of the picture is, in my opinion, as black as it seems, 
or as it is sometimes painted. The important fact in this dis- 
cussion, and in any future action, is that while we have estab- 
lished a record in the past of folly and wastefulness, we have 
not yet attained that point in destruction which in the past 
has ruined nations and civilizations over such vast areas as 
China, the Near East, and the greater part of the Mediterranean 
basin. Our resources of land, water and forests are not so 
hopelessly depleted that to a very great extent they cannot be 
restored to a much higher point of production than we know 
at present. Two factors in any discussion of the problem are 
of first importance: (1) that we are rapidly becoming aware 
of our destructive errors before it is too late, (2) that we have 
probably learned more about soil and agriculture during the 
past generation than in the whole previous history of the world. 

A large part of the destruction of our soils in the past came 
about through the fact that our agricultural methods were 
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largely introduced directly from northern and central Europe. 
This was a sound agriculture for those regions, but practiced 
in this country with the violent winds, cloudbursts, thunder- 
storms, heavy snows, wide ranges of temperature and openly 
cultivated row crops, such as corn and cotton, it became actu- 
ally a destructive agriculture which invited and even promoted 
disastrous erosion and water loss. Largely through the efforts 
of the American agriculturists and devoted and inspired gov- 
ernment employees, such as Dr. Hugh Bennett of the Soil 
Conservation Service, we have evolved, if not created, a 
new kind of agriculture suited to our soils and crops and to 
the violence of our climates. This new agriculture has made 
it possible to arrest erosion completely, and floods and water 
losses to a very great extent. It is a safe and a highly produc- 
tive agriculture, when properly practiced, not only for this 
country but also for other areas of excessive and sometimes 
undernourished populations, such as China, the Near East, the 
Mediterranean areas, and even such comparatively new countries 
as Venezuela and Australia. 


Primarily this new agriculture is concerned with the creation 
of earth terraces, contour plowing, strip cropping, diversion 
waterways and other devices which, properly speaking, come 
under the head of engineering and serve to canalize and turn 
to good use our violent and sometimes excessive rainfall. Be- 
yond these engineering measures lie the more important and 
eternally fundamental practices of good agriculture which 
might be summed up under the name of proper land use—the 
withdrawal from use of fundamentally poor agricultural land 
and its conversion to forests, the extension of highly produc- 
tive areas given over to grasses and legumes, the maintenance 
of organic material and calcium without which no productive 
agriculture is possible, and above all the goal of optimum pro- 
duction per acre without loss of soil fertility. With this new 
program of land use becoming a reality it would be possible 
to arrest almost completely all erosion and water loss and to 
restore much low-production and even abandoned land to a 
high level of food production. It is my own opinion, sup- 
ported by many agricultural authorities, that if such an agri- 
culture attained universal practice in this country, we should 
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be able to provide food for a population of at least three to 
four times our present numbers at existing dietary levels. The 
same ratio applies in greater or less extent to other large food- 
producing areas of the earth’s surface. 

Together with a realization of the grimness of our erosion 
problem there has come to countless citizens a fortunate realiza- 
tion that the achievement of a new and profitable and produc- 
tive agriculture rests not alone with the farmer but with our 
government and educational bureaus and institutions. This 
realization has given rise to agitation for a National Program 
of Land Use—something which has never been undertaken 
since the beginning of the Republic. At the present time our 
natural resources, principally our soil, forests and water, are 
controlled or administered by an incredible hodgepodge of 
bureaus and agencies including the Departments of Agriculture 
and the Interior, the War Department represented by the army 
engineers, the extension service largely in the hands of forty- 
eight different state agricultural colleges and by many other 
bureaus and agencies, frequently pulling in opposite directions, 
without codrdination and confounded by jealousies and politi- 
cal considerations. 

Recently two bills have been drafted which aim to formulate 
a consistent and intelligent policy toward the most vital of 
our natural resources. One is sponsored by Representative 
Hope of the House of Representatives and the other by Senator 
Aiken of Vermont. Neither bill is perfect but both are de- 
signed to bring about the proper consideration and treatment 
of the vast reservoir of real wealth which in the past we have 
wasted so recklessly. Both point the way to a new and pros- 
perous world in which there will be food enough for us all 
and in which the purchasing power of our agricultural popu- 
lation, so vital to our national economy, will be greatly aug- 
mented to the benefit of all of us, both in lower taxes and 
lower prices in agricultural commodities. 

All of these factors—the books and articles, the land-use 
bills, the development of soil-conservation districts throughout 
the country, the evolution of a new agriculture, such public 
meetings as this one—are good signs that the American 
people are beginning to appreciate the immense and fundamen- 
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tal value of our natural resources. It is these resources, far more 
than all the gold buried in Fort Knox, which make the power 
and wealth of the American people, and, together with the 
health, vigor and ingenuity of the American people, make the 
dollar the standard by which the value of all other currencies 
in the world is measured. 

In talking to you today I have presented information not 
drawn from books or statistics alone but from actual experi- 
ence gained throughout the world and during travels totaling 
about forty thousand miles a year throughout this country. 
I speak to you also from the practical and first-hand experience 
of dealing with a thousand acres of eroded and abandoned land 
which within a short space of time have been put back into high 
production at a very low economic cost. I am persuaded that 
by far the greater part of low-production or abandoned and 
eroded land in this country can be brought back at a reasonable 
economic cost within a short period of time, provided the 
knowledge we now possess is put into practice. It will, how- 
ever, require an effort from the whole nation. It is late, but 
not too late to organize, preserve and restore what is left of 
the precious heritage which in the past we have wasted in so 
prodigal a fashion. It is a task for every American citizen 
and, as in every democratic government, it cannot be accom- 
plished without the belief, support and practice of the people 
themselves. Our future as a nation and a people, even perhaps 
the preservation of our civilization itself, depends largely upon 
the proper conservation and use of our real wealth and natural 
resources. The problem presents perhaps the biggest and most 
important job which lies before us, not only for ourselves but 
for the world. 

In closing, I want to say that I approved heartily of the re- 
marks of the two economists who spoke ahead of me and that 
I do so from the point of view of a practical farmer, running 
a very profitable operation made out of eroded and worn-out 
land. Dr. Paul Sears flattered us—I mean the workers on the 
farm and myself, because it is a codperative farm—recently by 
referring to the farm as an “ ecologist’s dream”. Ecology, as 
you know, refers to the relations of man to his environment in 
an economic sense, a nutritional sense, an agricultural sense 
and every possible way. 
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We found out a good many things in this operation, not the 
least of them the fact that virgin land, as agronomists know, 
is not necessarily good land. We were on good forest soil, one 
of the finest soils in the world, but today we are raising on that 
land twenty-five to forty per cent more than it produced as 
virgin land, and we were able to do that through applying 
the knowledge about agriculture and soils which has been de- 
veloped very largely in the last twenty-five years. 

In agriculture and agricultural economics I am pretty much 
of a fundamentalist, as much as William Jennings Bryan was in 
relation to religion. My banker friends and government econ- 
omists seem to me to rise sometimes to the levels of what might 
be called “economic metaphysics”. I am inclined to believe 
that the answers to a great many of these economic and nutri- 
tional problems come out of the soil itself and how much is 
produced per acre. To illustrate what I mean: American indus- 
try has provided more radios, more automobiles, more plumb- 
ing, more of everything than all the rest of the world put to- 
gether. It sells these commodities to the public at lower prices 
than any other nation in the world, and at the same time it 
pays its industrial workers thirty to ninety per cent better 
wages than any other nation in the world. How? By effi- 
ciency and high production per unit, per dollar invested, and 
per man-hour. 

For two hundred years, agriculture has been moving very 
largely in exactly the opposite direction: less and less production 
per man-hour, per dollar unit invested, even though we have 
improved seeds and artificial aids having nothing to do with 
soil itself. 

My feeling is that, if the same rules of industry were applied 
to agriculture, we could sell food to people in the cities at 
twenty to thirty per cent less than the level of 1940; and 
farmers would be making twenty per cent more profit than 
they are making today, just on a basis of production. To illus- 
trate what I mean: we run a large dairy and livestock grass 
farming operation, and our net profit on an animal or on a 
can of milk is easily and conservatively twenty to thirty per 
cent higher than that achieved by the average dairy and live- 
stock operation in this country. We have a number of inter- 
esting sights to look at. One of them is a neighboring farmer 
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who rents out his field and lives off gas-well leases. There is 
a fence between the two fields, bottom bluegrass pasture. On 
his side of the fence it takes six acres to carry one cow for six 
weeks of the year. On our side of the fence, during a good 
season like last year’s we carry one cow and a half and better 
to the acre for very nearly six months of the year. 

As you can see, on our side of the fence we are getting about 
thirty to thirty-five times as much production on the same 
basis of taxes and interest. It runs through the whole of our 
agricultural economy. In my opinion, not more than ten per 
cent of our farmers.could be called “ good” farmers. Thirty 
per cent are pretty good. The remaining sixty per cent pro- 
duce very little more than they consume. The possible poten- 
tial of increased food production at low prices in this country 
is very close to fabulous, if we had a thoroughly good agricul- 
ture; and that agriculture, let me point out, does not mean the 
expenditure of money. It means using knowledge and know- 
ing how to treat soil. 

The nutritional address just before this was of the greatest 
interest to me because we are coming to realize more and more 
that nutrition is not so much a matter of quantity as quality 
of food. In our own experience we have had some miraculous 
things happen in the problem of health in plants, animals, and 
people in relation to soil. In my opinion the potential of what 
can be done with agriculture is enormous. For example, I 
found out only in the last month that one of our great chemical 
companies has within sight a process by which it is economically 
possible to recover from the sea the minerals which have been 
washed out of our soils into the sea or dumped through our 
Cities’ sewage systems. All minerals go back to the sea. This 
great chemical company got into producing magnesium from 
sea water during the war and then found it was possible to 
reclaim everything from sea water. We have a ton of that 
so-called “‘ sea soil”. All the minerals in the world are in it, 
recovered from the sea. In time, it is practically certain that 
all of those minerals can be recovered at a reasonable economic 
cost and returned to the land. 

In itself, this is immensely revolutionary, I think, in relation 
to agriculture and food production, not only from the point 
of quantity of food, but also the quality of food. 
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I am not pessimistic with regard to food production in this 
country or in any other country in the world. India alone, 
which I know very well, with a moderately good agriculture, 
could produce from two to three times as much food as she is 
producing today. The means are at hand to solve this prob- 
lem of food as well as the simple problem of soil conservation. 
The means are at hand—and the knowledge. It is simply up to 
man himself to put them into practice and solve this problem. 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN Morcan: It is a great thing to hear from a dirt 
farmer. My ancestors, Mr. Bromfield, were dirt farmers, but they 
did not pass on the knowledge. You have added much. We are 
very grateful. 

We have one more speaker. He is Mr. Richard Bradfield, Professor 
of Agronomy at Cornell University, and as such he needs no further 
introduction to an audience like this. 
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r “O produce sufficient food of satisfactory quality at a price 
which all can afford is one of the primary objectives of 
our agricultural policy. Productive soils are indispen- 

sable to the achievement of this objective. Few, if any, would 
question these statements. There is some question in the minds 
of many as to whether the soil resources of the country are 
capable of meeting the increasing demands which our growing 
population and our higher standards of living will require. My 
remarks will deal primarily with this question. 

There is no doubt that the soil resources of the country have 
been seriously depleted in many places as a result of past mis- 
management. The exact extent of the damage, temporary or 
permanent, is difficult to determine. The answer is certain to 
be influenced by the objectives of the group making the survey. 
It will also be influenced by the criteria used to define soil 
conservation and by the techniques used to measure it. The 
term soil conservation itself has come to have very different 
meanings to different people. To many it is practically syn- 
onomous with erosion control. To others it means the main- 
tenance of the productivity of the soil regardless of whether 
erosion is involved or not. We have, for example, large areas 
of level land on which erosion is negligible, but which has de- 
clined in productivity as a result of other types of mismanage- 
ment. I shall use the term in the broader sense. My yardstick 
for measuring its status will be its capacity for producing crops. 

In order to understand certain aspects of soil conservation, 
let us consider for a few moments how soils are formed. The 
raw materials, pulverized rock, air and water, are the most 
abundant and cheapest on the surface of the earth. The proc- 
esses involved in converting these common materials into soil 
are too involved to consider in detail. The pulverized rock 
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ordinarily contains all the essential nutrients which plants ab- 
sorb from the soil except nitrogen. Nitrogen makes up about 
80 per cent of the atmosphere. Unfortunately most plants 
cannot utilize this free nitrogen in the atmosphere. It must 
first be converted into “ fixed” forms, such as ammonia or 
nitrate. These forms on the other hand cannot be retained by 
the soil for a very long period. The only way to store ap- 
preciable quantities of nitrogen in the soil is to convert it into 
plant and animal proteins. On decomposition in the soil some 
of these proteins are converted into lignoproteins, and related 
compounds which we generally refer to as the soil organic mat- 
ter or humus. This soft, dark material coats the tiny grains 
of minerals from the pulverized rock. They lose their harsh 
feel, and the entire mass takes on a different appearance. The 
humus can serve as food for many types of soil organisms and 
as a result a soil rich in organic matter, if well aerated and 
sufficiently warm, is usually teeming with life. The rate of 
conversion of atmospheric nitrogen to humus is rather slow, 
especially at first. In fairly well developed soils which are 
allowed to “run wild” a fixation of from 50 to 90 pounds of 
elemental nitrogen per acre per year has been observed. By 
planting vigorous nitrogen-fixing legume crops like alfalfa, the 
farmer can greatly increase this rate. An annual fixation of 
265 pounds of nitrogen per acre per year has been noted by 
Lyon and Bizzell at Cornell with this crop. If all converted 
to humus this would be equivalent to about 2,650 pounds 
a year. 

Under natural conditions practically all plant growth falls 
to the ground and is converted into humus on the spot. It 
slowly accumulates until a state of equilibrium is reached be- 
tween the rate of addition of humus and its rate of decom- 
position. 

When such a soil is first put under cultivation, the rate of 
decomposition of this humus is greatly accelerated. Its nitro- 
gen is released in the forms of nitrate and ammonia and a 
vigorous growth of crops results. Not only is the rate of de- 
composition of the organic matter speeded up by cultivation 
but the crop grown is frequently largely removed from the 
soil which produced it. The net result is a greatly accelerated 
loss of humus. Such treatment leads to soil deterioration. 
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One of the cardinal principles of good soil management is to 
maintain an adequate content of soil organic matter. This 
can usually be done by properly balancing soil-depleting crops 
and soil-building leguminous crops in the rotation and by the 
addition to the soil of adequate amounts of farm manure, crop 
residues and chemical fertilizers. Details of management will 
vary in different sections, but with careful study it is nearly 
always possible to develop systems of soil management which 
will maintain or even increase the productivity of the soil. 
There is no doubt whatsoever that the soils on many of the 
better farms of this section are much more productive today 
than they were 200 years ago. The potato soils of Long 
Island contain, for example, from two to three times as much 
phosphorus as they contained in the virgin state. Let us now 
consider the national aspects of this problem. 

What has happened to our soils as a result of past manage- 
ment? Our science has not yet developed to the point where 
there is complete agreement on all vital points. Soil-depleting 
processes of the greatest significance in one section of the coun- 
try are often negligible, or may be made negligible, in another. 
A soil scientist who has spent his lifetime studying the soils of 
one area, the South for example, may have very different views 
on certain basic problems from one working in the Northeast, 
or the corn belt. As a result, experienced soil scientists are 
usually very hesitant about extrapolating their experiences into 
a different section of the country, with different soils, different 
crops and different systems of managing both. As evidence of 
this, you will find that most of the books dealing with soil 
conservation which are written for the general public are writ- 
ten by entomologists, naturalists, ornithologists or distinguished 
novelists. This may be due to the fact that these men write 
more interestingly. One reason they write more interestingly 
is that they have fewer inhibitions. They are not held back 
to the same extent by the evidence on the other side of the 
question. They often accept facts as universally applicable 
and give wide publicity to statements which many soil scientists 
would regard as unjustified, if one considered all of the evidence 
available. 

A reconnaissance erosion survey of the United States was 
made by the Soil Conservation Service in 1934. This was one 
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of the driest years in the history of the country. The Dust 
Bowl was beginning to attract widespread attention. The sur- 
vey was made by a staff of men hastily assembled, using tech- 
niques that were relatively new and in the use of which they 
had had but little experience. They were, however, thoroughly 
indoctrinated with the current conservation gospel, supplied 
with cars to ride the highways and instructed to finish the job 
by a certain deadline. There has been no independent check on 
this survey. The data tabulated from it are the basis of prac- 
tically all the publicity on this question. Spot checks in vari- 
ous states throw considerable doubt on the accuracy of some 
of these data. How great the error is we have no way of 
knowing. In any case the damage to the soil is very great, 
and the need for doing more to stop erosion is unquestionable. 
There is need, however, to question some of the interpretations 
of these data, in my opinion. In testifying before a Congres- 
sional Committee in 1939, Dr. H. H. Bennett said: 


In the short life of this country we have essentially destroyed 
282,000,000 acres of land, crop and rangeland. Erosion is de- 
structively active on 775,000,000 additional acres. About 100,- 
000,000 acres of cropland, much of it representing the best crop- 
land we have, is finished in this country. We cannot restore it. 

It takes nature from 300 to 1000 years or more to bring back 
a single inch of topsoil and we sometimes lose that much topsoil 
as the result of a single rain, if it is an especially heavy torrential 
type of rain... . 

We have some land left that has not been used; but it is 
scattered. We have no large aggregates of land to which we 
may turn. We are losing every day as the result of erosion the 
equivalent of two 140 acre farms. We have lost that much 
since we were here yesterday. It is gone, gone, forever... .} 


It is worth noting that the areas classified as “‘ essentially de- 
stroyed ” and on which erosion is “ destructively active ” total 
1,057,000,000 acres which is about 2'4 times the area of all 
the crop land in the United States and over half its total area. 
I crossed the United States in a car twice last year, once by a 
southern route and once across the corn belt. The universal 


1 Cited by William Vogt in The Road to Survival (New York, 1948), 
191, 
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comment was that crops were never better. It is now clear 
that we have produced bumper crops of almost everything. 
Is it likely that we could have done this with one acre in four 
of our crop land “ finished ” and beyond restoration? 

Dr. Bennett states that it takes from 300 to 1,000 years to 
produce an inch of topsoil and that it can be lost in a single 
torrential rainstorm. Under certain circumstances this state- 
ment may be true. It could happen that way. But is it a very 
probable occurrence? Does it happen very often? If we have 
to build up an inch of topsoil starting with solid granite rock 
it might take 1,000 years—but in the case of the 100,000,000 
acres of crop land which he claims have been irreparably dam- 
aged, how much of it is bare rock? I am sure you will find 
that a very high percentage of it is underlain with types of 
unconsolidated material which can be converted into soil in a 
much shorter period. Evidence of this will be given later. 

In my judgment, the figures often cited in the public press 
regarding soil losses under various conditions, as measured on 
the various soil erosion experiment stations, give a somewhat 
distorted view of the true situation. I do not question that 
the amount of soil reported was actually washed off the ex- 
perimental plots under the conditions of the experiment. I 
feel, however, that under natural conditions there are certain 
compensating factors which should be taken into consideration, 
if we are to get a true picture of the over-all agricultural sig- 
nificance of these losses. For example, much of the silt which 
is washed off such plots, collected and measured would normally 
be deposited on the same farm a little farther down the slope. 
If it should find its way into a stream, a large part of it would 
be deposited as silt on some of the creek and river bottoms. 
We know that this rejuvenation by silt is of very great im- 
portance. The cradle of civilization, the Nile Valley, has been 
kept productive for thousands of years largely because of the 
deposits of silt carried down from the semi-arid highlands in 
the headwaters of the Nile. Our own Mississippi Valley is one 
of the most productive areas in the United States. Its pro- 
ductivity has unquestionably been built up at the expense of 
other areas, but, in any case, the loss of silt from these areas 
was not a total loss. If we go into the irrigated sections of 
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the West, we find that the agriculture is restricted largely to 
the land in the valleys. This land has been built up by erosion 
from the surrounding mountains. The soil material in many 
cases would have but little value in these semi-arid regions 
unless it were in the valley where water could be supplied to 
it. This same situation applies to immense areas in Mexico, 
Central and South America, and other parts of the world. The 
proverbially fertile land of China is largely valley land of this 
type the fertility of which has been built up and partially 
maintained by annual deposits of silt from the highlands. 

In most situations, a second correction should be made to 
these figures. In the great majority of cases, this surface is 
underlain by unconsolidated subsoil material which is prac- 
tically as rich as the surface soil in all plant nutrients except 
nitrogen and sometimes phosphorus. As the surface soil ‘s 
removed by erosion, this underlying material is gradually in- 
corporated with and converted to topsoil. There is consider- 
able evidence that a moderate amount of erosion, such as usually 
occurs with a good rotation like corn, wheat and clover, is 
actually beneficial. It is a way of rejuvenating a soil and of 
utilizing the enormous reserves of plant nutrients in the sub- 
soil. It is only when topsoil is removed faster than it can be 
formed by good management that erosion becomes so danger- 
ous. From the evidence available, it seems clear that: 

(1) With suitable cropping systems, tillage practices and 
fertilization, erosion can be reduced to a tolerable level without 
excessive cost on a very high proportion of our crop land. The 
necessary procedures are being simplified to the point where 
they are widely accepted by farmers. 

(2) Experiments with soils from which the entire surface 
has been removed by erosion have shown, in a high percentage 
of the cases where sufficient depths of suitable unconsolidated 
material is available in the subsoil, that they are not “ gone 
forever”, but by systems of management, which are econom- 
ically feasible even today, they can be made to produce yields 
that are well above the average of the country. A few exam- 
ples will be cited. In 1936, the surface soil to plow depth was 
removed from a block of land at the Ohio Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station at one time. The exposed subsoil was then 
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planted to various rotations which received various lime and 
fertilizer treatments. It was well known that the subsoil thus 
exposed was deficient in organic matter and nitrogen. Con- 
sequently, several rotations were used involving the growth of 
legumes which are able to secure the nitrogen which they need 
from the atmosphere. In the case of one plot which was 
planted to alfalfa for two years, and then to corn, a yield of 
76 bushels per acre was obtained with a fertilizer application 
on the corn of only 100 pounds per acre—an application which 
is less than most of the better farmers in Ohio are using on 
their corn at the present time. Another plot which had re- 
ceived in addition to this fertilizer an application of six tons 
of barnyard manure produced 86 bushels per acre.” These 
yields, while very high, were, in most cases, considerably less 
than were obtained in the virgin soil with the topsoil in place. 
But the fact that yields which are more than double the average 
yield of the United States were obtained within four years after 
the surface soil had been completely removed, all at one time, 
is evidence that some, at least, of these eroded soils are not gone 
forever! 

Many cases have been reported from the South in which 
land, abandoned because of erosion, was planted to the 
legume, kudzu, and after a few years produced abundant crops 
of much-needed hay and pasture and, when broken up, pro- 
duced satisfactory yields of other crops. 

Perhaps the most striking case of all has been the behavior 
of the Dust Bowl during the war period. Following the un- 
precedented droughts of 1934 and 1936, large areas in Okla- 
homa, western Kansas, Nebraska, Colorado, North and South 
Dakota and portions of other states were subject to vast dust 
storms of a severity never before experienced in the history of 
the country. Literally volumes were written on the irreparable 
damage that had been done to the soils of this great area by 
short-sighted farmers. This area has always been characterized 
by cycles of wet and dry years. During the war, when wheat 
was badly needed throughout the world, this area was blest 
with a cycle of wet years. As a result, it has produced the 


2 Unpublished results, Department of Agronomy, Ohio Agricultural Ex- 
periment Station, Wooster, Ohio. 
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largest crops in its entire history. A number of my colleagues 
crossed this section in various places this past summer. All 
came back with the question: “‘ Where is the Dust Bowl?” I 
have asked several of my colleagues who work in this area 
about the extent of the permanent damage to its soils resulting 
from the dry years of the early thirties. The answers that I 
received indicate that the permanent damage was very slight 
and confined largely to areas with very shallow soils. The 
common reply was that “our 1948 crop is the largest we have 
ever had.” In the drought years of the thirties we heard much 
about the overgrazing of our western range lands. Now, after 
a few years of more abundant rainfall, we are hearing com- 
plaints that grass is going to waste in this period of unprece- 
dented prices of beef and mutton. It is not to be expected 
that these wet years will last forever. Dry periods will come 
again to this section, and there will be more dust storms. With 
improved practices such as the trashy mulch and other new de- 
velopments on the horizon, we have every reason to feel that 
the effects of the dry period in the next cycle will not be as 
severe as in the thirties. 

So much for the present. Now let us take a look ahead. 
Crop yields vary so much from season to season that it is diffi- 
cult to determine the long-time cumulative effect of any system 
of management upon the productivity of the soil in a short 
period. Consequently, we have to go back to experiments 
which were started from twenty to thirty years ago in order 
to get information that is reliable upon the cumulative effect of 
these various systems of management. If we examine the evi- 
dence from experiments started twenty-five to thirty years 
ago in this country, we find abundant evidence in many loca- 
tions that crop rotations which are widely used in this country, 
when supplemented with even very modest applications of 
limestone and commercial fertilizers, especially phosphorus, will 
maintain yields at present levels, or even slightly above, almost 
indefinitely. Experiments at the Ohio and Missouri Agricul- 
tural Experiment Stations show rather conclusively, for exam- 
ple, that corn yields can be maintained in a rotation of corn, 
wheat and clover with such simple and relatively inexpensive 
procedures. An experiment conducted for over thirty years in 
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Kentucky, and just reported, * indicates that the yield of corn 
grown in a rotation of corn, soybeans, wheat and mixed hay 
and fertilized with stable manure at the rate of 6 tons per acre 
for each rotation, with an annual application of about 20 
pounds of phosphoric acid and about a ton of lime per rotation, 
has shown a steady increase from about 38 bushels per acre 
at the beginning of the experiment to about 58 bushels at 
the end of the thirty-year period. Numerous other examples 
could be cited showing that cropping systems and fertilizer 
practices conceived thirty years ago are maintaining and even 
increasing the yield of crops. 

Before giving you my own look ahead, I think you would 
be interested, as I was, to go back a generation and see this 
subject of ours through the eyes of one of the well-known 
students of soil management of that period. W. J. Spillman, in 
charge of the Office of Farm Management of the Bureau of 
Plant Industry, published a bulletin on soil conservation in 
1910.4 At the end of this bulletin he gives a few examples 
of the remarkable results accomplished on American farms by 
the introduction of improved methods of soil management. I 
would like to quote one paragraph from this publication. 


In New York State there are large areas of land which for- 
merly produced satisfactory crops but which, in recent years, have 
been reduced in fertility to the point where their cultivation is 
no longer profitable by the methods in vogue in that section. 
Two years ago, a representative of this department induced a 
farmer in that section to grow four acres of potatoes under his 
direction. This farmer had been growing potatoes for many 
years using seed which had been grown for sixty years in that 
locality without selection to maintain its quality. His ordinary 
yields of potatoes were about forty bushels per acre. He was 
induced to secure new and improved seed and to cultivate in 
the most thorough manner. As a result, these four acres pro- 
duced a yield of two hundred and fifty bushels of potatoes per 
acre. 


8G. L. Terman and J. F. Freeman in Journal of the American Society of 
Agronomy, 40:874-84, 1948. 


#W. J. Spillman, “ Soil Conservation”, U. S. D. A., Farmer's Bulletin, 
406, 
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Today potatoes are still being grown on these once aban- 
doned farms. Yields of 250 bushels per acre which Mr. Spill- 
man considered a noteworthy achievement are being produced 
regularly by farmers now. Many of the better farmers are 
reporting yields of 500 and even 600 bushels per acre under 
favorable conditions. Mr. Spillman states also: “In the state 
of South Carolina, 537 farmers grew 1636 acres of corn in 
the demonstration plats. The average yield was 36.1 bushels 
per acre compared with an average yield for the whole state 
of 16.7 bushels.” This year, in the neighboring state of North 
Carolina, in similar demonstration plots, 645 farmers have 
reported crops of over 100 bushels per acre, and yields as high 
as 136 bushels have been attained in certain cases. It is quite 
apparent from these examples that the average farmer of today 
is obtaining larger yields than the better farmers of a generation 
ago. The results being obtained in our experiment stations 
today indicate quite clearly that, by the application of facts 
gleaned from research to date on improved seeds, better insect 
control, better control of diseases, improved tillage practices, 
improved methods of weed control, improved crop rotations 
and more efficient fertilizer practices, yields far in excess of 
our maximum wartime yields are easily possible. In fact, if 
we can bring the yields of crops obtained by all our farmers 
up to the level obtained consistently by the best 10 per cent 
of the farmers in each community, we can increase our present 
food production by from 50 to 75 per cent. There is no evi- 
dence, so far as I know, to indicate that we have yet reached 
the ceiling. 

If these results are to be achieved, however, certain steps 
are absolutely necessary, in my opinion. First, research and 
education must be continued on an ever-expanding scale as the 
demands upon our soils become greater. As we have pointed 
out above, soils are dynamic. They are constantly changing, 
and, as a result, their management must be changed if best re- 
sults are to be obtained. Many of the changes taking place 
in soils are slow and often difficult to interpret. ‘These trends 
should be carefully studied and the farmer prepared to meet 
the dangers ahead. The amount of money spent on research 
in soils is still very inadequate. The agricultural products of 
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1948 are estimated to be worth $30,000,000,000. The amount 
expended for research in the United States in the field of soil 
science is less than $5,500,000 or about one dollar for every 
farmer in the United States. The total is less than .02 per cent 
of the value of the products of the soil. What industrial con- 
cern would attempt to operate with a research budget of that 
size? 

A second danger is complacency. Many people are inclined 
to think that once their favorite panacea has been adopted by 
farmers the job is done and the soil is safe. Eternal vigilance 
is as necessary to soil conservation as to liberty. The third 
danger is: Too many mouths to feed! The maintenance of the 
productivity of the soil is not too difficult as long as we can 
afford a diet liberally supplied with animal products—milk, 
butter, cheese, eggs and meat. The economic production of 
these products requires that a fairly high percentage of the 
farm be kept in soil-building, pasture and other forage crops. 
Crop residues and animal manures are valuable by-products of 
this type of farming. The type of soil management required 
for the efficient production of crops and for the maintenance of 
soil productivity are, in general, very similar. The methods of 
management which give high yields also give production at the 
lowest unit cost and frequently maintain or even increase soil 
productivity. When, however, the pressure of population on 
the land makes it necessary to keep a high proportion of the 
land in soil-depleting crops which can be used directly for 
human food, when crop residues and animal manures must be 
used for fuel and land cannot be spared for soil-building, 
forage, or green manure crops—once a nation has reached this 
stage, the problem of coming back becomes almost insurmount- 
able. We have a sufficient number of examples of this in the 
world today to convince all thinking people of the dangers of 
allowing our population to get too far ahead of the food-pro- 
ducing capacity of our soils. While there is no question in 
my mind about the principle involved in this case, I feel that 
the problem is not a serious one in the United States at the 
moment. For, with the information now available, I feel con- 
fident that we can feed at least 50 per cent more people in this 
country than we are now supporting and I have every reason 
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for thinking that, by the time we reach a population of 220,- 
000,000, our agriculture shall have progressed enough to enable 
us to carry at least double our present population without any 
sacrifice in our standard of living and without any depletion 
of the productive capacity of our soils. I feel confident that 
such a goal is agronomically feasible. Whether or not it is 
actually achieved will depend largely upon social, economic 
and political developments. 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN Morcan: Thank you, Mr. Bradfield. 

Who says that you have to be a novelist in order to be interesting? 
I suspect that Mr. Bradfield is a novelist in secret and I look forward 
to his first publication. 

I think we should congratulate our speakers on the very high stand- 
ard of the papers that we have listened to this morning. 
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THE INTERNATIONAL SITUATION 


INTRODUCTION * 


PHILIP YOUNG, Presiding 
Dean of the School of Business, Columbia University 


sixty-eighth year, of the Academy of Political Science is 
“Food”. This morning, under the able chairmanship 
of Mr. Shepard Morgan, you heard a very interesting and con- 


i \HE general topic for discussion at this annual meeting, the 


' structive discussion by eminent authorities and experts. Their 


papers embraced a wide range of economic, political, physio- 
logical and physical factors designed to portray as vividly as pos- 
sible basic considerations underlying our domestic food potential. 


Domestic potential, however, is only one phase of this picture. 
The true evaluation and perspective can be attained only in 
terms of the international situation. When we think of the 
international situation, we usually think, in the first instance, 
of what the other fellow is going to do or has done. Too little 
do we think about what we are prepared to do ourselves. Above 
all, we rarely think about what we are prepared to do—and can 
do—before other circumstances force us to do something, and 
perhaps something not of our own choosing. 

Over the last few years there have been sweeping changes 
which have shaken the world from one corner to the other. 
Sources of raw materials, centers of production, methods of gov- 
ernment, economics of consumption, even the basic psychologies 
and concepts of peoples have been uprooted and overturned. 


* Opening remarks at the Second Session of the Annual Meeting. 
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Throughout the history of the world the sources of food have 
always been of primary importance, either directly or indirectly, 
in these great movements. In addition to its responsibilities for 
political, economic and moral leadership, the United States to- 
day must also recognize its continuing responsibilities as a great 
source of materials, finished goods of all kinds, and, above all, 
food. 

Our domestic food potential must be related to the inter- 
national picture in terms of comparative need, in terms of 
methods of supply, in terms of shipping, in terms of economic 
and political barriers, and, finally, in terms of world production 
and consumption. Only then are we in a position to judge 
what we can do, and so develop and carry out a program of our 
own choosing. These, and other pertinent factors, will be 
discussed this afternoon by four leading authorities. 

To set our topic in the appropriate perspective, I would like to 
tell you something about our first speaker, Dr. Joseph Spengler, 
Professor of Economics at Duke University, who will set the 
stage for the discussion this afternoon. 

Dr. Spengler is eminently qualified to open this discussion of 
“Food in the International Situation ” because of his wide ex- 
perience, not only in scholarly research, but also on the firing 
line of actual practice. 

His numerous books and articles in this field are balanced by 
his contributions in the area of public service as consultant to 
the National Resources Planning Board, his work with the Office 
of Price Administration, as consultant to the War Labor Board 
and the Department of Agriculture. The range of his inter- 
ests and his knowledge is indicated by the long list of learned 
and diverse associations of which he is a member. 

It gives me great pleasure to introduce Dr. Joseph Spengler. 
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THE WORLD’S HUNGER—MALTHUS, 1948 


JOSEPH J. SPENGLER 
Professor of Economics, Duke University 


“ Better fifty years of Europe than a cycle of Cathay.” 


Lord Tennyson 


it to the present world situation. In successive sections I 
restate his thesis, review past population scares and past 
cycles of population growth, and examine the present and the 
prospective state of population pressure. Implications are indi- 


cated in the conclusion. Corroborative evidence is incorporated 
in footnotes. 


Il this paper I reinterpret Malthus’ famous essay and apply 


I. Malthus’ Thesis 


It would be no surprise to Malthus that the subject of his 
provocative essay, first published anonymously a century and a 
half ago, continues to enlist the interest and arouse the appre- 
hension of thinking men; for Malthus indicated in nearly all his 
writings that the population question was virtually inherent in 
the relation of man to his physical environment and would 
endure in potential if not in real form. 

There are to Malthus’ essay too many facets, some apparent 
only after careful study, to permit an easy and accurate, though 
brief, summary. Some are more important than others for the 
present discussion. In essence, Malthus believed, man’s capacity, 
if unchecked, to increase his numbers is greater than his capacity 
to increase his means of support, especially his food supply. 
From the generally observed tendency of numbers to press upon 
the food supply he inferred that neither applied science nor 
social reorganization per se could provide a way of escape; for 
man’s living space, being essentially fixed in quantity, sets limits 
to the behavior and the expansibility of the occupants of this 
living space. Science can extend the practical limits, but it can- 
not remove them. Social reorganization—and here Malthus had 
in mind proposals of his contemporaries to substitute some form 
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of collectivism for the existing social system, founded upon pri- 
vate property, the monogamous family, and related institu- 
tions—would merely worsen man’s condition in proportion as it 
removed institutional barriers to his proclivity to multiply, or 
eased the necessity he was under of earning the support of him- 
self and his dependents. Only the practice of moral restraint— 
that is, the deferment of marriage until there was strong likeli- 
hood that the prospective spouse could support a wife and 
children—offered a salutary solution.' 

Today the population problem and the substance of its solu- 
tion remain much as in Malthus’ day. “ The number of living 
natural bodies is quantitatively related to the size of the bio- 
sphere,” that is, the habitat of living matter which “ includes 
the whole atmospheric troposphere, the oceans, and a thin layer 
in the continental regions, extending down three kilometers or 
more.” The size of the biosphere is fixed except for such minor 
changes as may be introduced by man or by incoming radiation, 
If no checks were operative, any one kind of living matter could 
populate our planet in a relatively short length of time, ranging 
betwen 1-114 diurnal periods for some bacteria to 10-11 cen- 
turies for elephants.” Man’s relation to the biosphere and its 
inhabitants is complex and varied: some species are antagonistic 
to him, while others, even though they may (for example, as do 
cattle) compete with him for support, subserve his purposes; in 
general, the industrial activities whereon depends his support 
constitute “‘a highly specialized and greatly developed form of 
the general biological struggle for existence,” the continuation 
of which is ultimately contingent upon man’s somehow off- 


1 For a complete account and analysis of Malthus’ views respecting popu- 
lation and related matters see my “ Malthus’s Total Population Theory: A 
Restatement and Reappraisal”, Canadian Journal of Economics and Political 
Science, XI, 1945, pp. 83 et seq., 234 et seq. 


2 On the differences between inert and living matter and the relation of 
living matter to the biosphere see W. I. Vernadsky’s “ The Biosphere and 
the Nodsphere”, American Scientist, XX XIII, 1945, pp. 1-5, and “ Problems 
of Biogeochemistry ”, Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, XX XV, 1941, pp. 483-517, esp. 497 et seq., 502 et seq. Living matter, 
by weight, Vernadsky states, constitutes an insignificant (about one fourth of 
one per cent) and essentially unchanging fraction of the biosphere; it is 
“concentrated in a thin but more or less continuous film on the surface 
of land in the troposphere, in the forests and fields, and permeates the 
whole ocean....On land it descends under the surface in non-continuous 
accumulations, probably down to an average depth of less than 3 kilometers.” 
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setting the resource-dissipating effects of his struggle.* Basically, 
the environment which affords man’s support is a quantity that 
is essentially fixed except for the dissipative effect of what may 
be called the law of increasing economic entropy.* Accord- 
ingly, man must restrict his numbers if he is bent upon absorb- 
ing his environment at a high per capita rate. But this restric- 
tion he can accomplish with vastly greater ease and effect today 
than in Malthus’ time; for the progressive rationalization of 
contraceptive techniques ° since the mid-nineteenth century has 
made family limitation possible for all except those who are 
denied access to it by ignorance or by religious belief. 


II. Population Scares 


The past 150 years have witnessed a number of population 
scares. The first of these was generated by the diffusion of 
Malthus’ views. It is true that these views but represented the 
culmination of a half-century’s development in thought respect- 
ing the population question.® Yet they were presented with 
unprecedented skill to a world adapting itself to the effects of 
the Napoleonic Wars and the Industrial Revolution.” Moreover, 


3A. J. Lotka, Elements of Physical Biology (Baltimore, 1925), p. 208. On 
some of the relations between species see V. A. Kostitsyn, Mathematical 
Biology (London, 1939), and G. F. Gause, The Struggle for Existence 
(Baltimore, 1934). 


4See my “Aspects of the Economics of Population Growth”, Southern 
Economic Journal, XIV, 1947-48, pp. 123-47, 233-65, esp. 238 et seq. 


5N. E. Himes, Medical History of Contraception (Baltimore, 1936); P. K. 
Whelpton and C. V. Kiser, “ Social and Psychological Factors Affecting 
Fertility ”, Milbank Memorial Fund Quarterly, XXI-XXVI, 1943-48. 


6See C. E. Stangeland, Pre-Malthusian Doctrines of Population (New 
York, 1904) ; and my French Predecessors of Malthus (Durham, 1942). 


7 According to M. C. Buer (“ The Historical Setting of the Malthusian 
Controversy ”, in London Essays in Economics [London, 1927], pp. 141-50), 
a number of factors created in England an illusion of great population 
growth (e. g., concentration in cities, rise in poor rates, “the sight of swarm- 
ing families of semi-pauperized labourers,” increase in relative number of 
children in population) while the close of the war reduced the military and 
related values attached to an increase in the number of the “lower” orders. 
K. Polanyi believes that the coincidence of Malthus’ attack upon the poor 
law with the interests of the rising industrialists (which were obstructed by 
the prevention, through the Speenhamland Law, of the development of a 
labor market in 1795-1834) contributed to the popularity of Malthus’ views 
(The Great Transformation [New York, 1944], Part II). On the con- 
tinent other circumstances conduced to the spread of Malthus’ opinions. 
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these views provided the first solid and seemingly tenable expla- 
nation of the persistence of mass poverty and of the fact that 
the history of mankind had been essentially the history of 
hunger; * and they revealed the futility of the remedies proposed 
by generations of Pied Pipers. The fear of overpopulation did 
not abate appreciably, therefore, until the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, only to be aroused again near that century’s close by alarm 
lest the supply of wheat, the augmentation of which had helped 
to lay the specter of famine, fail to keep pace with the continu- 
ing increase of bread eaters.° 

Apprehension at the steady intensification of population pres- 
sure was renewed by World War I, with its revelation of the 
fundamental importance of agricultural and other resources, and 
with its destabilizing transformation of the economy of Europe. 
Warning in 1920 that the Malthusian Devil had broken his 
chains again in a world ridden by diminishing returns, J. M. 
Keynes traced much of the pre-war and post-war instability of 
Europe to its great growth in numbers.’® There followed the 


8 Until the history of hunger is written, declared J. Michelet, the state of 
France in 1793 cannot be understood. “ Before the eighteenth century,” 
continues E, P. Prentice (Hunger and History [New York, 1939], p. 3), 
“there had been in varying degrees of intensity a constant lack of food.... 
Food adequate to relieve [man’s] need is the achievement of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries, and the Conquest of Hunger...is the conquest 
from which all present-day comforts have sprung.” On the pre-1939 state 
of world hunger, see C. Clark, The Conditions of Economic Progress 
(London, 1940), chaps. 2, 7. 


9In 1808 Sir William Crookes warned that, because of the continuing 
growth of population in relation to a relatively inexpansible landed area 
suitable for wheat production, “ England and all civilized nations stand in 
deadly peril of not having enough to eat.” A number of factors acted in 
combination, however, to undermine his forecasts for the 1930’s and 1940's, 
namely, the expansion of world wheat acreage, increases in yield per acre, 
lessened food requirements, and increased variety in diet. See J. S. Davis, 
“The Specter of Dearth of Food: History’s Answer to Sir William 
Crookes”, in Facts and Factors in Economic History (Cambridge, 1932), 
PP. 733-54. 


10 The Economic Consequences of the Peace (New York, 1920), chap. 2. 
Keynes emphasized three sources of instability, all grounded upon popula- 
tion pressure. First, the excessive population of Europe was dependent 
for “its livelihood on a complicated and artificial organization” any dis- 
location of which, since it was not providing a considerable margin of safety, 
meant impoverishment and distress. Second, the conditions (acquiescence 
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publication of many works in which Malthus’ geometrical ratio 
was rediscovered and the unhappy prospect of standing room 
only was emphasized. With the onset of the Great Depression, 
however, concern over the threat of overpopulation again 
abated. Man’s immediate troubles became overwhelming; the 
crude birth rate fell sharply under the impact of economic 
adversity; and newer statistical techniques disclosed that the 
English-speaking and west European peoples were not replacing 
themselves. In the 1930’s, therefore, the overpopulation scare 
even gave place for a time to a depopulation scare. 


Then came World War II to destroy vast resources, to give 
new impetus to social transformations growing out of the pre- 
ceding war and depression, and to destabilize more completely 
an already dislocated world economy. War-born food short- 
ages, accentuated by the impulse that increased income equality 
was giving to the demands of the masses, again directed atten- 
tion to the limitedness of agricultural resources. The addition 
of evidence that world population was growing nearly one per 
cent per year precipitated widespread alarm lest the world prove 
incapable of feeding its growing numbers. That hunger has not 
been conquered everywhere and that Malthus’ Devil is still 
abroad had been suggested already in 1940 by Clark’s finding 
that more than half the world’s population receives “a real 
income insufficient to provide a subsistence.” 


by the masses in great inequality in the distribution of wealth, and con- 
fidence on the part of capitalists in the future and in the security of their 
investments), which had made possible the accumulation of capital and the 
consequent provision of an offset to the growth of population, had probably 
largely been dissolved by the war. Third, Europe, dependent for food sup- 
plies on a New World subject at last to diminishing returns, was being 
compelled to offer an increasingly large quantity of her products for bread 
despite the increased instability of her economy. Keynes went on to argue 
that the conditions of the peace treaty would complete the ruin produced by 
the impact of World War I upon an already precarious economy. Of Russia 
he said (p. 15) that “the disruptive powers of excessive national fecundity 
may have played a greater part in bursting the bonds of convention than 
either the power of ideas or the errors of autocracy.” On the changing 
terms of international trade, whose movement Keynes treated as an index of 
population pressure, see Clark, op. cit., chap. 14. 

On views regnant in the early 1920's see A. B. Wolfe’s invaluable essay, 
“The Population Problem since the World War”, Journal of Political 
Economy, XXXVI, 10928, pp. 529 et seq., 662 et seq., XXXVII, 1920, pp. 
87 et seq. 
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III. Cycles of Population Growth 


A country may be compared to a closed vessel, the growth of 
whose inhabitants is governed by their culture complex and the 
natural resources available to them. The resources fix the out- 
side limits to population growth within the country, other con- 
ditions being given. The growth itself will be regulated by 
certain components of the cultural complex: the population’s 
capacity to utilize its labor and resources; its desire and ability 
to form capital; the effectivenes of its means of contraception; 
the spread between its objective (that is, actual) and its subjec- 
tive (that is, desired) scales of living, together with the influ- 
ence of this spread upon the average number of children sought 
per family. When, because of the introduction of a change in 
its cultural complex, a population begins to grow, the annual 
increments of growth tend to rise gradually to a maximum and 
then to decline as gradually to zero, while the total population 
moves from an initial stationary level along an S-shaped curve 
(logistic or normal frequency curve ogive) to a new stationary 
level. At this new level births will again balance deaths until 
another upward or downward movement of the population total 
is initiated either by a significant change in the cultural com- 
plex or by the dissipation of a part of the population’s resource 
base. The height of the new stationary level will vary directly 
with the abundance of the population’s resources and inversely 
with the content of the average level of life to which its mem- 
bers aspire. The magnitude of the birth rate will vary inversely 
with the expectation of life at birth. If this expectation is low 
and the birth rate high, any marked improvement in the supply 
of commodities will tend to be accompanied by a decline in 
mortality and an increase in numbers. If, on the contrary, life 
expectancy is very high and the birth rate very low, an increase 
in the supply of commodities will be accompanied by an increase 
in numbers only if there exists a latent and unsatisfied desire for 
more children. The latter type of population may be described 
as demographically uncoiled; the former, as demographically 
coiled; one evolving into an uncoiled type, as demographically 
uncoiling. Most of the population growth in the future will be 
provided by the coiled and the uncoiling types. 

In the course of human history, populations in various parts 
of the world have passed through a number of cycles—usually 
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ascending. Birth control has always lagged behind death con- 
trol; for, while men have commonly been disposed to tolerate 
when not actively to encourage mortality-reducing changes, 
they have been somewhat reluctant to modify procreative prac- 
tices dating from earlier times, when a higher natality was 
needed to balance a higher mortality. In ancient times ad- 
vances in technological culture were succeeded by upsurges in 
numbers and commonly by improvements in health. Adjust- 
ments of population to resources consonant with circumstances 
existing prior to the modern agricultural and industrial revolu- 
tions were approximated in the Mediterranean area in Roman 
times, in northwestern Europe by 1600, and in India and China 
shortly after 1800." 


Because these adjusted populations were always of the high- 
mortality, coiled type, they increased whenever subjected to a 


11Qn adjustments of population to improvements in man’s productive 
powers see, for example, Gordon Childe, What Happened in History (New 
York, 1946). On changes in man’s life expectancy see L. I. Dublin and 
A. J. Lotka, Length of Life (New York, 1936), chap. 2; J. C. Russell, 
British Medieval Population (Albuquerque, 1948), and “Late Mediaeval 
Population Patterns”, Speculum, XX, 1945, pp. 157 et seq.; J. L. Angel, 
“The Length of Life in Ancient Greece”, Journal of Gerontology, II, 1947, 
pp. 18-24. 

The long course of demographic settlement is skillfully traced by A. P. 
Usher in “The History of Population and Settlement in Eurasia”, The 
Geographical Review, XX, 1930, pp. 110-32. “The Mediterranean region 
achieved substantial maturity of settlement by the beginning of the Chris- 
tian era. Northwestern Europe achieved maturity of settlement, with some 
areas excepted, by the close of the sixteenth century. India and China did 
not achieve full maturity of settlement until the early part of the nineteenth 
century.” See ibid., p. 132. In western Europe “before the massive de- 
velopment of mineral resources that characterizes the Industrial Revolution 
the tendency was clearly towards a relatively uniform density of population 
over wide areas. The areas of significant concentration were small, and the 
areas of low density are obviously regions ill adapted to agriculture by rea- 
son of one or more deficiencies” (ibid., p. 123). In the Old World (i.e., 
Europe, Asia and North Africa), as C. B. Fawcett has pointed out, man, 
through thousands of years of trial and error, sifted out good lands from bad 
and settled wherever the land could be made to yield subsistence until today 
“the population is...distributed in general accordance with the food-pro- 
ducing capacity of the various lands.” The recency of settlement of the 
Western Hemisphere, Australia, and the lower parts of Africa accounts for 
the fact that in these parts so fine an adjustment has not had to be made 
or in fact been made. See “The Numbers and Distribution of Mankind”, 
Scientific Monthly, LXIV, 1947, pp. 392 et seq. 
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favorable stimulus. Accordingly when, in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, such a stimulus was suplied by the cumulating influences 
of the great discoveries and the revolutions in commerce, agri- 
culture and industry, a new cycle of growth got under way 
which has already swelled the 470 millions of 1650 to about 
2,260 millions, and which may, if the cycle runs another 150- 
200 years, push the world population to 3.5 billions or more. 

At present, while the aggregate world population is increasing 
about 20 millions, or 0.9 per cent, per year, different segments 
of this population are growing at quite different rates. During 
the ensuing half-century the uncoiled (or stationary) peoples 
who comprise about one fifth of the world total (and who con- 
trol over half the world’s wealth and receive about three fifths 
of the world’s income) will grow very little (see Tables I-III in 
Appendix).’* The uncoiling (or proto-stationary) peoples who 


12 W. S. Thompson has divided the countries of the world into three 
categories: Class I, those in which “there is now a large measure of con- 
trol over both death rates and birth rates”; Class II, those in which 
“both birth rates and death rates have been declining in recent decades 
but in which the death rate has declined more rapidly than the birth rate ”; 
Class III, those in which “neither the birth rate nor the death rate has 
come under reasonably secure control.” In Tables I-III these classes have 
been described as stationary, proto-stationary, and expanding; these classes 
correspond roughly in type to what I have called uncoiled, uncoiling, and 
coiled populations. In Class I Thompson places the United States, the 
United Kingdom, France, Scandinavia and Finland, Netherlands, Germany, 
Austria, Belgium, Switzerland, Italy, Canada, Australia, New Zealand, and 
the former Baltic states (Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania) ; in Class II, Spain, 
Portugal, Greece, Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Poland, South Africa 
(white), Japan, the Soviet Union, and possibly also French North Africa, 
Brazil, Argentina, and Uruguay; in Class III fall the remaining countries. 
See Thompson, Plenty of People (Rev. Ed., New York, 1948), pp. 107- 
114 and (on world population growth) chap. 1, and Population and Peace 
in the Pacific (Chicago, 1946), esp. chap. 2. My estimates of the prospec- 
tive post-1940 growth of these three types is based largely upon F. Note- 
stein’s projections presented in T. W. Schultz, Food for the World (Chicago, 
1945), pp. 53-57. Data relating to the resources, and so on, of these coun- 
tries, based upon C. Clark and other sources, are itemized and annotated 
in detail in section viii of my “Aspects...”, cited in note 4 above. On 
world population growth see also Walter F. Willcox, Studies in American 
Demography (Ithaca, 1940), chap. 2 and appendix 2; R. Pearl, The Natural 
History of Population (New York, 1939), chap. 6. Recent projections are 
presented in F. Notestein, et al., The Future Population of Europe and 
the Soviet Union: Population Projections, 1940-70, 1944; F. Lorimer, The 
Population of the Soviet Union, 1946; D. Kirk, Europe’s Population in the 
Interwar Years, 1946; the last three works are League of Nations studies. 
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comprise a second fifth (and who are about one-third as well- 
to-do as the stationary peoples) will probably increase by some 
60 per cent above their 1940 level. The expanding peoples, who 
form three fifths of the world total (but are only about one- 
seventh as well-to-do as the stationary peoples) may increase as 
much as 80 per cent beyond their 1940 aggregate. Whether 
these growth rates are realized depends upon the degree of civil 
order obtaining,’* upon the amount of success attending efforts 
to augment food resources, and upon the extent to which access 
to space is permitted or denied the growing peoples by those 
who are stationary. 

The present distributive pattern of world population reflects 
the antiquity of human settlement. Numbers are most dense 
and most finely adjusted to the food supply in India and the 
Far East; and somewhat less so in Europe, much of which was 
settled later. In eastern North America, whose demographic 
growth got under way less than half a century before the publi- 
cation of the first American pamphlet on contraception, popu- 
lation density is only about one fifth of that in the other three 
major regions of settlement. Present-day population problems, 
therefore, have been historically determined, with fortune smil- 
ing most upon those who came last."* 


13 The effects of strife and adversity upon population growth are evident 
in China where increase has long been checked by strife, and in India where 
disturbances have produced marked variation in the decennial rate of in- 
crease (which in successive decades since 1891 has been 1, 6, 1, 11, and 15 
per cent). The recent war cost Russia about 38 millions in losses and births 
prevented (N. S. Timasheff, “The Postwar Population of the Soviet 
Union”, American Journal of Sociology, LIV, 1948, pp. 148-57) and in- 
flicted corresponding losses upon Germany whose population probably will 
decline absolutely as well as relatively. 


14See Fawcett, op. cit., p. 392, and “Centres of World Power”, Socio- 
logical Review, XVIII, 1926, pp. 91-99. In area (in millions of square 
miles), population (in millions), and population per square mile, the four 
major human regions run as follows: Europe, 2.8, 520, and 186; eastern 
North America, 1.9, 130, and 52; Far East, 1.7, 500, and 292; and India, 
1.0, 400, and 400. In the periods 1650-1800 and 1800-1946, respectively, the 
percentage increases in population were: Europe, 88 and 183; Asia, about 
131 and 100; the entire world, 96 and 142; the world, exclusive of Europe 
and Asia, 12 and 273. In those parts of the world where population pressure 
has long been operative and has depressed both the content of man’s living 
and his aspirations to very low and nearly identical levels, there is little 
incentive or capacity to escape these self-perpetuating conditions. See J. S. 
Davis, “ Standards and Content of Living”, American Economic Review, 
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IV. Ratio of Population to Resources 


Post-war concern” respecting the imminence of widespread 


overpopulation arises from a fear that food production cannot 
be made to keep pace with numbers and that population pres- 
sure, through its stimulation of carelessness in the use of re- 
sources, will intensify erosion and other resource-destroying 
forces.’® It originated also in the discovery that the immediate 
post-war per capita food supply was appreciably below (about 
12 per cent in 1946) the pre-war (1935-39) level; and in 
F.A.O. findings that before the war slightly over half the 
world’s population averaged less than 2,250 calories daily, and 
that population growth and needed dietary improvements would 
increase the world’s primary calorie requirements 90 per cent 
by 1960.17 


XXXV, 1945, pp. 1-15. The values emphasized by the traditional culture 
of the Orient (where population pressure is greatest) appear to be com- 
paratively uncongenial to family limitation and material progress. E. g., 
see F. S. C. Northrop, The Meeting of East and West (New York, 1946), 
PP. 352-54, 376-77. 

15 For typical expressions of this alarm see editorials in New York Times 
(September 12 and 19, 1948); reports of meetings of the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science by the Associated Press (September 
14, 1948), the New York Times (September 15, 1948), and Time (Sep- 
tember 20, 1948, p. 81) ; and reports of British Association for Advancement 
of Science, New York Times (September 10, 1948, and editorial, September 
12, 1948). See also L. Engel, “ Man Versus Nature”, The Nation, October 
2, 1948, pp. 363 et seq.; M. Ebon, “Too Many People”, Saturday Evening 
Post, October 16, 1948, pp. 29 et seq.; and articles in the London Times, May 
5, 1948, p. 4, the Toronto Financial Post, July 3, 1948, p. 5, and The New 
Statesman and Nation, August 7, 1948, p. 107. The Economist (London) 
(May 8, 1948, pp. 749-50) denied that the Devil invented by Malthus was 
abroad in Britain. 

16In the United States, for example, erosion has destroyed one fifth of 
our original tillable area, and badly damaged a third of what remains. See 
H. H. Bennett, “ Development of Natural Resources”, Science, CV, 1947, 
pp. 1-2, and Elements of Soil Conservation (New York, 10947), p. 30. As 
F. Osborn shows (Our Plundered Planet [New York, 1948], p. 146), 
population pressure accentuates erosion. See F. A. O. study, Soil Conserva- 
tion (Washington, 1948); W. Vogt, Road to Survival (New York, 1948) ; 
and G. V. Jacks and R. O. Whyte, Vanishing Lands: A World Survey 
of Soil Erosion (New York, 1939). See also note 20 below. 


17 On the post-war food situation see U.S. D.A. report by its O. F. A. R. 
on World Food Situation (Washington, February, 1946 [mimeographed] ). 
Before the war slightly over one half the world’s population averaged under 
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A population achieves well-being by exploiting and consum- 
ing its material environment, which consists primarily of uti- 
lizable land, other natural resources, and such man-made equip- 
ment as past thrift and ingenuity have provided. Its material 
per capita well-being will be at a maximum when, given its 
scientific and engineering know-how, the ratio of its numbers 
to its material environment is at the optimum level. Relative 
overpopulation sets in when, as has happened in virtually all 
parts of the world, numbers in a comparatively large closed area 
increase beyond this level. Absolute overpopulation is at hand 
when the pressure of numbers begins to affect health and life 
expectancy adversely. Population growth may come to a stop 
at the optimum level or at some other level lying in between the 
optimum and the point where a relatively high birth rate is 
balanced by a high death rate traceable in part to the pressure 
of numbers upon their material environment. Population 


2,250 calories per capita; about one sixth averaged 2,250-2,750; and about 
one third averaged above 2,750. Increasing to an average of 2,600 all popu- 
lations below this level, together with some changes in dietary composition, 
would call for 90 per cent more primary calories in 1960 than before the 
war and for 110 per cent more in 1970. A supposed 25 per cent increase 
in population by 1960 over the pre-war level accounts for 35 of this 90 
per cent, and improvements in diet for the remaining 55. See the F.A.O. 
(of the United Nations) World Food Survey (Washington, July, 1946), 
pp. 7, 11-14, 19. 

A primary calorie, or other food unit, is one yielded directly by crops, 
whereas a derived calorie, or other food unit, is gotten by consuming 
animal (or fish) products. Since only 10-20 per cent of the calorie value 
of crops fed to animals reémerges as meat and milk, a derived calorie repre- 
sents a larger number of primary calories. It is usually assumed that about 
7 primary calories are required to produce one derived calorie; but this 
ratio may be somewhat higher or lower. (See ibid., p. 19, and my “As- 
pects...”, note 4 above, pp. 233 et seq., 251 et seq.) Given a ratio of 7: 1, 
the number of primary calories needed to provide a daily calorie intake of 
3,000 is 12,000 if 50 per cent of the 3,000 are derived; for corresponding 
percentages of 40, 30, 20, 10, and 5, respectively, it is 10,200 8,400, 6,600, 
4,800, and 3,900. If a relative value of 100 is assigned to the 12,000 primary 
calories associated with a 50 per cent derived calorie diet, the relative values 
for 40, 30, 20, 10, and 5 per cent derived calorie diets are, respectively, 85, 
70, 55, 40, 32.5. If we assume a ratio of 5:1, the relative values for 50, 
40, 30, 20, 10, and 5 per cent derived calorie diets become 100, 87, 73, 60, 
47, and 40. The influence of variations in the consumption of animal foods 
is evident in the number of primary calories represented by per capita con- 
sumption before the war: North America, 10,000; South America, 7,050; 
western Europe, 5,250; U.S.S.R., 4,600; eastern and southern Asia, 
2,750-2,900. 
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growth will come to a stop in a large closed area when either the 
utilizable land available, or the stock of natural resources acces- 
sible, is no longer sufficient, even when supplemented by obtain- 
able imports, to support the system of living which the majority 
of the people insist on retaining. These limitational factors *— 
inadequacy of food supply or shortage of some natural re- 
sources—become operative because their rdle in the provision 
of the population’s system of living cannot be performed 
either by the labor of a relatively small part of the population 
or by the ingenuity of its technological élite. 

The emergence of lack of food as a limitational factor depends 
upon the amount of cultivatable land available in the world and 
accessible to those in need of it, upon the portion of this land 
that can be devoted to food production, upon the skill with 
which the land is used, and upon the diet men choose. Perhaps 
10-20 per cent of the land suitable for crops is required to pro- 
duce wood fibers, and so on.’® The likelihood of increasing 
yield per acre ranges from very little in parts of Europe and 
Asia to very much in some other parts of the world. Accord- 
ing to O. E. Baker, the world’s crop yield per acre can be 
increased at least 50 per cent. Salter’s study indicates that an 
increase of 20 or more per cent is readily attainable. 


18Qn the technical aspects of limitational factors and the population 
optimum see my paper cited in note 4 above. 


19 According to data presented by F. A. Pearson and F. A. Harper (The 
World’s Hunger [Ithaca, 1945], pp. 20, 50) the percentage of land adapted 
to agricultural production actually devoted to food crops ranged from 79 
in Asia to 38 in South America, averaging 59 for the world as a whole. 
Perhaps 10-15 per cent is a good measure of the acreage devoted to in- 
edibles (see note 126 in my paper cited above in note 4). There must be 
allowance also for seed, loss and waste. In 1938 about 10 per cent of the 
aggregate acreage reported for specific crops was devoted to nonfood pro- 
duction (Annuaire International de Statistique Agricole, 1940-41). On the 
assumption that an acre of timber produces 25 cubic feet per year, world- 
wide consumption (52.5 billion cubic feet) of wood calls for the output of 
2.12 billion acres; while at a supposedly adequate rate of consumption of 
60 cubic feet per person suggested by British standards, 2.4 acres per capita 
are needed (see W. G. Lowdermilk’s study, cited in footnote 20 below). 
Twenty-six years ago A. E. Taylor observed that in the United States (in 
which per capita wood consumption averaged 90 cubic feet in 1928-29) not 
scarcity of human food but “scarcity of lumber, paper, and fibers” would 
limit population growth. “The century-old conflict between the plough and 
the pasture has now become a conflict between the plough and the saw.” 
See L. I. Dublin, ed., Population Problems in the United States and Canada 
(New York, 1926), pp. 108-9. 
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Only a fraction (variously estimated at 7-11 per cent) of the 
earth’s 36 billion acres is cultivatable, but not all is in use or, 
when in use, given to food production. Of the 2.6 billion acres 
adapted to agriculture before the war, about three fifths were 
devoted to food production, It is estimated that crop land acre- 
age can be raised to about 4 billion—few students accept the 
11-13 billion estimates—by diverting thereto pasture, grazing, 
and forest lands, and by bringing uncultivated tropical and 
northern lands into use. Since most of these prospective addi- 
tions lie outside Asia, they will provide less relief for population 
pressure and give less stimulus to population growth than they 
would if they lay adjacent to the coiled populations of the 
Orient. O. E. Baker puts at 75 per cent the increase in world 
crop production attainable through a combination of a 50 per 
cent increase in acreage with a 50 per cent increase in average 
yield per acre. Salter’s estimate runs much higher.” 


200. E. Baker estimates at 6-7 million square miles “the lands of the 
world physically suitable for crops, not only those now used for grazing 
but also those which may be cleared of forest growth, irrigated or drained”; 
and adds that “the smaller figure appears the better.” Before the war 3.7 
million square miles were in crops and another 350,000 in summer fallow, 
unsown, idle, or marked by crop failure. Accordingly, world crop area can 
be expanded about 50 per cent, but this expansion “will be largely at the 
expense of pasture and grazing land, and of the best of such land”, with 
the result that output cannot be increased 50 per cent by area expansion. 
Moreover, the breaking up of sod and the clearing of hilly forest land may 
lead to erosion by wind or water and eventually reduce rather than increase 
the supply of food-producing land. See “ The Population Prospect in Rela- 
tion to the World’s Agricultural Resources”, published as a pamphlet by 
the University of Maryland, College Park, 1947, p. 4. 

R. M. Salter’s careful estimates (“ World Soil and Fertilizer Resources 
in Relation to Food Needs”, address delivered to A.A. A.S., Boston, De- 
cember 30, 1946) have been supported by C. E. Kellogg (“ Food Production 
Potentialities and Problems”, an address delivered before the American 
Farm Economic Association, September, 1948). Kellogg indicates that the 
goal of abundant food, while it cannot be achieved easily, “is by no means a 
hopeless one” and can be reached by developing “the necessary social in- 
stitutions.” Salter first estimates that 1.94 billion acres in food crops can 
be made to yield some 20 per cent more produce through the introduction 
of improvements not very difficult to attain. He then supposes that 1.3 
billion acres not now used for crops can be added to the 1.94 billion already 
utilized. The sources of the 1.3 billion additional acres are: 900 million 
in South America and Africa; 100 million in Sumatra, Borneo, New Guinea 
and Madagascar; and 300 million in the United States, Canada and Soviet 
Russia. If these 1.3 billion acres yield as well as comparable land already 
in use and subject to improvements of the sort already noted, the aggregate 
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Acreage requirements vary with differences in the content of 
diets. The lower the calorie intake the less the amount of land 
called for. The smaller the relative number of calories supplied 
by animal food, the less the amount of land needed: when this 
number is 10-20 per cent, only 45-67 per cent as much land is 
required as when it is 40 per cent. Some crops produce more 
calories per acre than do others; for example, at present corn 


3.24 billion acres can produce something like double the quantity of food 
estimated by the F. A.O. (see note 17 above) to be needed by 1960 to meet 
the F.A.O. standards. Apparently, then, Salter’s estimate means that at 
least 5 billion people can be supported at the set of standards assumed for 
1960 by the F.A.O. He indicates that enough fertilizer is available for the 
cuitivation of the 3.24 billion acres for five centuries at least. Current plans 
call for the addition of some 6 million acres in Europe and some 37 million 
acres in the Near East (Foreign Agriculture, XII, 1948, pp. 34 et seq., 
101 et seq.; also W. Kaempffert’s report on proposed Egyptian irrigation in 
the New York Times, October 17, 1948). That wood and other organic 
matter may be converted into food and that solar energy can be used with 
much greater efficiency was suggested by F. Daniels as reported by Watson 
Davis and P. F. Ellis in the Durham Sun, September 15, 1948. 

The four-billion-acre estimate is accepted by E. Raisz (Atlas of Global 
Geography [New York, 1944], p. 50), J. F. Timmons (Land Policy Re- 
view, VII, 1944, p. 9), H. H. Bennett (“ Development of Natural Re- 
sources”, Science, CV, 1047, p. 1), W. C. Lowdermilk (“ Worldwide 
Needs of Woods as a Land Conservation Crop”, Proceedings of the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, LXXXIX, 1945, p. 416), and F. Osborn (op. cit., 
p. 37). Pearson and Harper (op. cit., p. 50) put the cultivatable area at 
2.58 billion acres, a figure approved by Vogt (op. cit., p. 27). C. B. Fawcett 
puts it at nearly 11 billions (“The Extent of Cultivatable Land”, Geo- 
graphical Journal, LXXVI, 1930, pp. 504-9), while R. R. Kuczynski sug- 
gests even higher figures (Population [Chicago, 1930], pp. 283-85). A 
writer in Nature (CLXI, 1948, p. 906) cuts Fawcett’s figure down to 5 
billion, of which about 3.6 billion are estimated under cultivation. E. Hunt- 
ington estimated the pre-war acreage under cultivation at only about 2.24 
billion (Principles of Economic Geography [New York, 1940], pp. 28-30). 
A. Penck put world population capacity at 7,689 millions. W. D. Smith 
reduced this figure to 5,666 millions (“World Population”, Scientific 
Monthly, LII, 1935, pp. 33 et seq.). C. B. Fawcett says the world can sup- 
port 6.5 billions at the French standard, 10 at India’s standards, and 9.6 at 
a combination standard (French in the temperate zones and Javanese in the 
hot belt). See “The Numbers and Distribution of Mankind”, Scientific 
Monthly, LXIV, 1947, pp. 394 et seq. 

Yield increases may be achieved through improved methods, greater appli- 
cations of fertilizer, and better plant breeds. Recently O. W. Willcox 
(Science, CVIII, 1048, pp. 38-39) has again suggested that plant yields 
may be greatly increased by developing types with low nitrogen content. 
See also W. Kaempffert’s account in the New York Times, October 3, 1048. 
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and potatoes yield about twice as many as does wheat. Because 
of dietetic differences and lower yields, the number of acres 
cultivated per person is 5-8 times as high in North America as 
in Asia and western Europe.”* 

It is difficult to determine just how many people can be sup- 
ported in this world at particular levels of food consumption. 
Given a cultivatable acreage of 4 billions, with nine tenths de- 
voted to food production, and per capita requirements of 0.5-2.0 
acres, we get a supportable population of 1.8-7.2 billions. Butif, 
since land and population growth are unevenly divided, we fix 
this requirement at not less than one acre, we get a maximum of 
3.6 billions. This figure may be raised to 4 billion or more, 
however, on the assumption of adequate improvement in food 
production and use. In fact, Salter’s analysis suggests that 3.24 
billion acres can support as many as § billion people at American 
standards for some and at adequate standards for all others. 

Growth of the population to 3.5-4.0 billions in the early 
twenty-first century will be prejudicial to the welfare of the 
bulk of the world’s population; at best it can allow only small 
improvement in living conditions, and it may bring about much 
erosion. ‘These undesirable consequences are not sufficient in 
themselves, however, to prevent undue population growth. 

Up to this point our discussion has been in terms of techno- 
logical possibilities. In practice, however, the conversion of 
these possibilities into realities is conditioned by economic, po- 
litical, and other circumstances, most of which give promise of 
reducing the extent to which the technological possibilities will 
be realized. The growing peoples will not, as a rule, have easy 
physical access to potentially available land. Moreover, the sta- 
tionary peoples, upon becoming aware of the dangers to which 
continuing world-wide population growth can expose them, 
may take steps to contain this growth by denying it access to 
space and resources under their control. The increase and im- 
provement of cultivated acreage under the aegis of the growing 
peoples will be checked in a number of instances by their lack 


21See note 17 above on effect of diet variation. According to the cited 
F.A.O. report (p. 23) acres cultivated per person and primary calories pro- 
duced per acre before the war were: North America, 4.0 and 2,500; South 
America, 1.5 and 4,700; western Europe, 0.7 and 7,500; U.S.S.R., 2.0 and 
2,300; eastern Asia, 0.5 and 5,500; southern Asia, 0.8 and 3,600. See also 
O. E. Baker, op. cit., pp. 5-6, and my “Aspects...”, p. 252. 
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of adequate technological knowledge and equipment. While, in 
theory, the growing peoples can, through international trade, 
obtain the products of land they do not control, they will in 
practice encounter many difficulties. In general, agriculturalists 
as a group lack incentive to increase acreage and otherwise aug- 
ment food production insomuch as the demand for foodstuffs is 
inelastic in price and income terms; and this lack is accentuated 
by the fact that acreage extension artd improvement are expen- 
sive and that the effective purchasing power of the growing 
populations is quite small. That the difficulties to be surmounted 
are great is suggested also by the past history of acreage exten- 
sion and improvement. In view of all these barriers, it is not 
likely that the food supply available to the growing peoples can 
be expanded to accommodate at all comfortably a population 
increase of a billion or so by the close of the century; and it is 
possible that their inability to increase the food supply ade- 
quately may even prevent the world’s population from growing 
to three billions during the next fifty years. 

The transformation, during the past 150 years, of the content 
of man’s living has introduced demographic limitational factors 
of which Malthus, with his emphasis upon food, clothing and 
shelter, was hardly aware. The modern economy is founded 
largely upon fuels and metals, the production of which just 
before the war was 7.4 times what it had been sixty years earlier. 
This is especially true of the American economy; for, were its 
rate of fuel and mineral consumption to become world-wide, 
their use would be eight or more times what it is now. Because 
fuels and metals are dissipatable and tend in time to be forth- 
coming only at rising costs, their supply may eventually prove 
inadequate to support both population growth and the system 
of living upon which the population insists. In this event fuel 
and mineral resources rather than food resources will become the 
limitational factor serving to check population growth. This 
type of limitation is most likely to be operative in industrial 
societies. It is already encountered in what we have called the 
uncoiled or stationary populations, and it is acquiring strength 
among the uncoiling or proto-stationary populations; but there 
is little or no evidence of its operation among the essentially pre- 
industrial expanding populations.” 


22On the nonfood resources of nations see A. P. Usher, “ Resource Re- 
quirements ”, Journal of Economic History, VII, Supplement VII, 1947, pp. 
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The availability of fuels and metals will also influence the 
course of population growth in the less industrialized parts of 
the world. It operates, by making industrialization possible, 
both to stimulate the improvement of agriculture and to gener- 
ate cultural changes which in time reduce mortality and natality 
and produce an uncoiled population. Because South America is 
relatively poor in industrial resources, there will not be much 
industrial development there and possibly therefore not enough 
stimulus will be given to its land improvement and its agricul- 
tural growth. The experience of parts of Africa may be similar, 
There is some prospect that in China the exploitation of her 
great industrial resources may eventually uncoil her population, 
but less prospect of this in India. In much of these areas, be- 
cause their industrial development came late or in small measure, 
the pressure of numbers upon material resources will be much 
greater than in North America, Europe, Australia and Soviet 
Russia, and per capita income will remain much lower. 

Population pressure tends to perpetuate itself both by mini- 
mizing the spread between the objective and the subjective 
scales of living and by retarding the redistribution of workers 
among occupations. If the relative number of workers in agri- 
culture were reduced from its present 60 per cent to 30-40 per 
cent, the income of the world could be increased by three fifths. 
But such a transfer would cost in capital equipment at least 
$250 billion,** and a more desirable greater transfer would cost 


35-46; sections vii-viii of my paper cited in note 4 above. On atomic energy 
see J. R. Menke, “ Nuclear Fission as a Source of Power”, Econometrica, 
XV, 1047, pp. 314-34. He reports the commercially exploitable known de- 
posits of uranimum as about 108 pounds and of thorium as more than 108 
pounds; maximum values for the amounts available of these two elements 
are 1016 for uranium and 1017 for thorium. Comparable values for known 
petroleum and coal reserves are, respectively, under 107 and over 1011, 
The main known uranium deposits are in North America and the Belgian 
Congo; of thorium, in the United States, Brazil and India (Travancore). 
Others may be discovered. On the réle of capital and other factors in the 
determination of international income variation see E. C. Olson, “ Factors 
Affecting International Differences in Production”, in “ Proceedings of the 
American Economic Association”, American Economic Review, XXXVIII, 
1948, pp. 502 ef seq. 


23 For evidence and references see pp. 260-61 of my paper cited in note 4 
above. See on the general problem of industrial development the Third 
Annual Report of the International Bank for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment, 1947-48, pp. 14-21. 
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even more. Population growth, by holding down income and 
the capacity to form capital, tends to check both such transfers 
and industrialization in general. 

There is no evidence that the augmentation of world popula- 
tion now under way is contributing in any way to the enhance- 
ment of man’s material welfare. All the evidence points to the 
contrary. The people of the world would be materially better 
off if they numbered only a billion and were able therefore to 
realize a level of existence equivalent in material terms to that 
found in the United States and Canada. 


Conclusion 


Although population pressure is somewhat less widespread to- 
day than in Malthus’ time, it continues to be at the bottom of 
many of the external and the internal troubles of the nations 
of the world. It can be relieved only through birth control, 
capital formation, the diffusion of science and engineering know- 
how, and the removal of civil and international discord. Its 
solution is being checked today particularly by interclass and 
international strife which wastes when it does not destroy 
resources and which frequently renders the working classes 
unwilling and the employer and well-to-do groups unable to 
facilitate capital formation. Since the peoples of the world are 
not presently codperating to solve the population problem, and 
since the continuation of the current rate of world population 
growth is unfavorable to the interests and the welfare of the 
stationary peoples, it is important at present that they take 
demographic trends into account in forming international poli- 
cies,** that they not stimulate the growth of coiled populations 
by giving them space, and that they draw adequately upon 
external sources for critical and strategic fuels and metals. 

Predictions respecting the course of population growth are 
always beset with hazard. Yet, despite what has been said, it 
may safely be predicted that if man applies what he already 
knows, he can in time solve the population problem in a reason- 
ably satisfactory fashion. Whether he will do this is another 
matter. 


24 Our immediate post-war policy did not take into account the stationary 
character of the German population and the expansionist character (already 
noted by Marx in 1853) of Russian policy and demographic growth. 
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71 
APPENDIX 
TABLE I 
ABSOLUTE PopuLaTION, By GrowTH Types, 1800-2000 
Population Preece Population (millions) 

Type 1800 1914 1940 1970 2000 
Stationary ........ 115 358 435 470 450 
Proto-Stationary ie 333 432 605 705 
Expanding ........ ae 1032 1217 1925 2190 
919 1723 2084 3000 3345 


For sources and explanation see note 12. Information for 1800 is inade- 


quate. The 1914 world total is the same as that reported for 1913. 
TABLE II 
RELATIVE WorLD PopuLatION, By GrowTH Types, 1800-2000 
Population Per Cent 
Type 1800 1914 1940 1970 2000 
Stationary .......<. 126 208 20.9 15.7 13.5 
Proto-Stationary ... + 19.3 20.7 20.2 21.1 
Expanding ........ am: 59.9 58.4 64.1 65.4 
100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
See note under Table I. 
TABLE III 
Worip Poru.ation Types, By CHARACTERISTIC * 
ses . 3 88 
Population 33 = Sao 2332 
Type SESS BERS 8225 
S SaaS teS SOR Os 
Stationary 20.2 58.2 100 100 22.3 20-40 
Proto-Stationary 21.0 20.4 34 39 56.6 10-15 
Expanding ..... 588 213 13 11 74.7 under 10 
100.0 99.9 35 31 


* For sources and explanation see note 12. 


* This distribution is based upon C. Clark’s figures which must be em- 
ployed to be consistent with his economic data. Per capita agricultural 
land equipment approximates 0.5 acre in the expanding countries; in the 


stationary and proto-stationary countries it often approximates or greatly 
exceeds 1.5 acres. 
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REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN YouNG: Thank you, Dr. Spengler, for a very inter- 
esting and informative presentation. You have touched on many 
basic problems, problems which later may translate themselves into 
questions from the audience. The breadth of your paper opens new 
horizons. You have set the stage and provided the backdrop for our 
conference this afternoon. 

One of the more immediate links between the international situation 
and our domestic food potential is the present foreign aid program. 
This is a most difficult topic to discuss, for any aspect of it is bound 
to be controversial in nature. Perhaps one of the greatest difficulties 
is that of securing the proper perspective. We are indeed fortunate 
today to have with us a man who can create that perspective. 

Dean William I. Myers, of the New York State College of Agriculture 
at Cornell, has largely devoted his life to improving this world in 
which we live. His work has been recognized in the educational 
field, in the governmental field, and in the field of private business. 
He has been instrumental in guiding the operations of many govern- 
ment bureaus and agencies, far too many to enumerate here. It is 
interesting to note that these activities embraced all phases—organi- 
zation, planning, research, and operations responsibilities. No research 
council, no emergency food commission, no agricultural advisory 
board was complete unless Dr. Myers was a member. His abilities, 
however, have been recognized in fields other than agriculture, and 
I mention only a few—as Deputy Chairman and Director of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York, Trustee of the Twentieth Century 
Fund, Trustee of the Rockefeller Foundation and the General Education 
Board, Trustee of the Mutual Life Insurance Company, and a great 
many others. 


I am honored to have this opportunity to present to you Dean 
Myers. 
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EFFECTS OF THE FOREIGN AID PROGRAM ON 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURE 


WILLIAM I. MYERS 
Dean, New York State College of Agriculture, Cornell University 


VERYONE was too optimistic regarding the recovery of 

K world food production after this war. It was assumed 

incorrectly that if this country could meet the emer- 

gency needs of other countries for one winter the production 

of food would increase quickly to pre-war levels as it did after 

the First World War. Unfortunately, this time it did not 
work out that way. 

In the first place, this Second World War was really a world 
struggle which involved the Far East as well as all of Europe 
and North America. In Europe more territory was involved 
and there was much greater destruction, especially of factories, 
homes and railroads. As a result there was great demoraliza- 
tion of industrial production with consequent decreases in the 
production of fertilizers and farm machinery that are essential 
in modern farm production. 

The sixteen nations of western Europe plus western Germany 
were a deficit food area before the war and were the final 
destination of most of the world exports of food. About a 
third of the calories consumed in those countries were based 
on imports. In the five years before the war, agricultural im- 
ports averaged each year about twenty-five million tons of 
grain, about five million tons of oil cakes, some three million 
tons of fats and oils, nearly four million tons of sugar, and 
more than one and a half million tons of meat. Of this supply 
of grains something like five million tons came from eastern 
Europe, including eastern Germany that is now within the 
Iron Curtain. Most of the remainder came from overseas— 
Canada, the Argentine, Australia and, of course, this country. 

Even with favorable weather in 1946, the food production 
of western Europe, especially of food grains, was only about 
80 per cent of pre-war production, because of the shortages of 
fertilizer, machinery, labor, and almost everything else. As 
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a result of the destructive winter of 1946-47, and the drought 
in the following summer, the worst in many decades, 1947 
wheat production was less than two thirds of the pre-war level, 
and yields of other crops were reduced seriously. The result 
was an extremely critical world food situation—in spite of the 
largest wheat crop that had ever been harvested in the United 
States. Heavy demands were made on this country to keep 
Europe from starvation. 

With full employment at high wages there was great danger 
of feeding too much of our wheat to livestock because of the 
demand for meat and the shortage of corn. The drought in 
the summer of 1947 reduced United States production of corn 
nearly a billion bushels below the previous year and of other 
feed grains severely. At the same time the people of this 
country were consuming about thirty pounds more meat per 
person than before the war. 

The livestock industry of American farms not only trans- 
forms pasture and forage into highly nutritious foods but also 
condenses four fifths of our corn and other feed grains into 
meat, eggs and milk. Livestock also serves as a great shock 
absorber to minimize the unfavorable effects of short crops 
on our food supply. The most effective method of storing 
unusually large grain crops is by increasing livestock so that 
when unfavorable weather results in reduced crops the excess 
animals can be eaten to bring numbers down to the available 
feed supply, and, if necessary, release grain for direct human 
consumption. 

Under normal conditions the natural procedure would have 
been to use two or three hundred million bushels of extra 
wheat from this bountiful 1947 crop to make up part of the 
deficiency of corn and thus reduce the liquidation of livestock. 
At that time, however, every bushel of wheat that could be 
spared above our direct human use was needed to make good 
the world deficit and to avoid severe suffering if not actual 
starvation in Europe. 

In the United States this food crisis was met by a vigorous 
program of buying wheat early in the fall of 1947 to meet 
human needs first. This resulted in raising the price of wheat 
above the price of corn to discourage the feeding of wheat to 
livestock. At the same time nation-wide programs were carried 
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on to appeal to farmers to minimize wheat feeding and to con- 
sumers to economize voluntarily in the use of meat and live- 
stock products so as to soften the impact of the reduced supply 
on the cost of food and on the entire domestic economy. 

The first effect of this feed shortage was to increase the 
supply of meat for consumers because of the selling off of 
breeding flocks and herds to bring their numbers down to the 
level that could be supported with reduced feed supplies. In 
addition animals being fattened for market were sold more 
quickly because of the scarcity of corn and other feeds. As 
a result many consumers undoubtedly felt that the program 
of voluntary economy recommended by the Citizens’ Food 
Committee was an unnecessary interference with their personal 
food habits. 

With feed scarce and at extremely high prices United States 
farmers were forced to make substantial reductions in baby 
chicks and pigs raised in the spring of 1948. These meat 
supplies normally move to market in the summer and fall, and 
the reduced amounts available have been responsible for the 
scarcity and high prices of meat and other livestock products 
during recent months. As always, since farming is a biological 
industry, the impact of a drought or of favorable weather on 
feed supplies does not reach consumers until from six to twelve 
months after it occurred and by that time most of them had 
forgotten all about the cause. The effectiveness of livestock 
as a shock absorber is shown by the fact that although feed- 
crop production declined 23 per cent from 1946 to 1947, the 
supply of livestock products decreased only 7 per cent from 
1947 to 1948. While meat supplies for the year 1948 are about 
10 pounds per capita below 1947, they are still about 20 
pounds above average consumption during the years 1935-1939. 

The third round of wage increases in this country was based 
on increased living costs, largely food. Unfortunately the 
public does not understand that these price increases were due 
to drought and to our efforts to meet the European food disaster 
and in spite of the continued extraordinary efforts of farm 
families for maximum food production. The meat shortage 
this year is the inevitable delayed result of our small corn crop 
in 1947 and of the heavy grain shipments abroad to prevent 
starvation. 
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Again in 1948, assisted by favorable weather, United States 
farm families have performed a miracle in the production of 
food and feed. The favorable outlook has been front page 
news even in the big city papers since early July, and many 
consumers expected these rosy prospects to be translated im- 
mediately into increased meat supplies at lower prices. Much 
publicity has been given to the fact that new crop corn for 
December delivery was selling at or below support prices. 
While cash feed prices declined slowly in response to the fa- 
vorable outlook they remained high during the summer because 
of the scarcity of old crop grain and even a start on increased 
meat production could not be made until the new corn became 
available in October. 

For the fifth year in succession total food production of the 
United States in 1948 will exceed 130 per cent of average out- 
put from 1935 to 1939 while the aggregate crop of feed grains 
is the highest in history. These splendid harvests will stop the 
decline in livestock and will eventually result in increased meat 
supplies but this effect cannot be realized until the late summer 
and fall of 1949. An increase in hatching of baby chicks is 
already evident, and larger supplies of poultry can be expected 
within a few months. However, the first effect of these boun- 
tiful crops will be to reduce somewhat the number of hogs 
for market this fall because more female pigs will be retained 
in order to produce a larger pig crop in the spring of 1949. 
This reduction will probably be about offset by feeding to 
heavier weights the pigs that are marketed. With abundant 
feed, farmers will hold back more cattle for fattening than 
last year. This will reduce meat supplies this fall but will 
result in increased supplies of better quality beef next winter 
and spring. There can be no substantial increase in meat sup- 
plies until the fall of 1949, when next spring’s pig crop begins 
to move to market. 

Wheat production in western Europe this year is the best 
since the war, but is still about 10 or 12 per cent below the 
pre-war level. This improved food production is one of the 
most important constructive developments since the end of 
the war but its effect on United States exports has been over- 
estimated. There will be some reduction in food imports into 
western Europe, and some saving of dollars on that account, 
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but more important than this is the fact that there will now 
be enough bread grain so that rations can be increased above 
near-starvation levels in order to provide the energy for produc- 
tive work. The best that could be hoped for last winter was to 
keep people from starvation. It is also helpful that European 
countries have increased their production of food, since this 
will begin to correct their abnormal dependence on the United 
States. This country cannot hope to continue to ship abroad 
as much food as it did ship in 1946, 1947 and 1948. With 
average weather the best that could be expected would be some 
two to three hundred million bushels of wheat a year. In case 
of a drought we might be able to ship very little or none, since 
two thirds of the United States wheat crop is grown in semi- 
arid regions which are subject to wide variations in rainfall 
and yield. 

Recovery in food production has been slower than expected 
in Europe and the rest of the world. Several years of good 
crops will be needed to build up livestock numbers and to 
restore normal grain reserves. Large food imports are expected 
by western European countries even after 1951. With limited 
land resources and two hundred and seventy million people to 
be fed, there will be a heavy deficit in food even after full 
recovery has been attained. The essential food imports are 
those needed for direct human consumption such as wheat, 
vegetable oils, sugar and such. The level of imports of feed 
for livestock and of meat and livestock products will depend 
on their industrial exports. What they can buy with their 
exports will affect their livestock production and, therefore, 
their diet. The real question in regard to the agricultural im- 
ports of western Europe beyond the foods necessary for direct 
human consumption is how high a standard of living Europe 
will be able to earn after the end of the recovery program. 

As a result of these factors a decline in United States food 
exports is to be expected, but it will be less abrupt than in 
1920-21 if the European recovery program is continued and 
recovery is attained. Europe’s increased demand for our fruit 
and other higher cost foods depends upon the production of 
exports to pay for these commodities. 

The outlook for adequate food supplies for the two billion 
people in the world is not bright. Since the beginning of the 
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war there has been an increase of about 10 per cent in world 
population and in food demand, while world food production 
has not yet regained pre-war levels in spite of the phenomenal 
output of United States farms. This has resulted in human 
consumption of grain formerly fed to livestock. There are no 
possibilities of a quick, large, sustained increase in world food 
production. The prospect is for a gradual increase in food pro- 
duction through the slow but sure methods of research, educa- 
tion and irrigation. Although the results of the application of 
science to agricultural production have been fully demon- 
strated, the extension of improved methods will probably be 
very slow because of illiteracy in much of the world. The 
principal hope in the next few years lies in western Europe 
and North America, where climate and soils are favorable and 
illiteracy is very low. 

During the thirties there was much publicity about food 
surpluses, and western Europe obtained its food imports on 
very favorable terms. It seems probable that during the fifties 
the world will be faced with a continuing food problem. 

The United States has more than kept pace with the rest of 
the world with a phenomenal increase in population from one 
hundred and thirty-two million in 1940 to one hundred and 
forty-five million this year. Livestock numbers have not kept 
pace with population, and livestock per capita is approaching 
an all-time low. The per capita production of livestock prod- 
ucts has not declined as much as livestock numbers because 
of increased production per animal. Consumption of livestock 
products has not decreased as much as production because of 
reduced exports. More feed will be required for livestock for 
our growing population and also, of course, there will be a 
greater demand for other foods. As a result, there will be less 
food for export. There seems to be no danger of a so-called 
general overproduction of food in this country until the next 
depression. 

For two decades prior to the recent war, United States food 
production did not keep pace with population. This down- 
ward trend in per capita food production was obscured by 
declining exports and by the long depression of the thirties. 
During that decade, in the face of incessant talk about sur- 
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pluses and government programs to correct them, our per capita 
food production was lower than in any other period in the 
present century. Even with this low production, food prices 
were depressed and city consumers became accustomed to food 
prices that were too low to be maintained in any period of 
active business which would provide alternative jobs for farm- 
ers and farm workers. When employment increased, con- 
sumption rose and the so-called food surpluses disappeared 
quickly. 

The people of the United States are the world’s best market. 
In ordinary times they eat the food they want, and the re- 
mainder, if any, is exported. Hence, as per capita food pro- 
duction declined, food exports decreased, food imports rose, and 
for sixteen years prior to the recent war our annual food im- 
ports exceeded our food exports. 

During World War I, United States food exports increased 
from 6 or 8 per cent of production in the pre-war years to 17 
per cent in 1919. About half of this increase in exports came 
from greater production while the other half came from re- 
duced civilian consumption made possible by changes in eating 
habits. 

The total food production of the United States is strikingly 
uniform from year to year and cannot be increased quickly in 
booms or decreased in depressions. This stability is due largely 
to the biological nature of agriculture and to the effectiveness 
of livestock in evening out production of good and bad years. 
Beginning about 1940, United States food production started 
on the most rapid and sustained increase that has occurred in 
any country at any time in modern history. For seven con- 
secutive years total food production has equaled or exceeded 
125 per cent of the pre-war average ranging from 125 to 141 
per cent of that level. Due to this phenomenal production, 
food supplies per capita have attained a new high even after 
providing for the needs of our armed forces, Lend-Lease, and 
foreign relief. Never before has any nation been able to in- 
crease its food consumption during a major war. 

In contrast with the years of so-called “ surpluses” during 
the thirties, the people of the United States have been con- 
suming about 10 to 12 per cent more pounds of food per 
capita during these years of apparent shortage. In 1947 we 
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consumed about 30 pounds more of meat per person, as well 
as much larger quantities of poultry, eggs, milk, fruit and 
vegetables than before the war. This increase in per capita 
consumption of high quality foods has been due largely to in- 
creased purchases by families whose consumption was formerly 
limited by low incomes. The so-called “shortage” of food 
in this country in recent years has been a shortage only in re- 
lation to what consumers with greatly increased incomes were 
able and willing to buy. 

This rapid and sustained increase in United States food pro- 
duction during the last decade has been due largely to favorable 
weather, better varieties of crops, improved methods of pro- 
duction, favorable prices, and mechanization. 

Although severe droughts were experienced in 1934 and 
1936, no widespread weather catastrophe caused serious reduc- 
tion in United States farm production during the following 
eleven years. The adverse weather which reduced the 1947 
corn crop about 25 per cent was the first reversal and has again 
been followed by very favorable weather in 1948. While con- 
tinuation of such good fortune is to be hoped for, it is not a 
safe basis for making plans. 

Rapid progress has been made in the last two decades in the 
development of better varieties of crops and improved methods 
of production of plants and animals by agricultural colleges 
and experiment stations. Although this knowledge of better 
practices was taken promptly to United States farmers by the 
Extension Service, its widespread use in production was appar- 
ently delayed because of very low prices of farm products dur- 
ing the thirties. Under the stimulus of favorable price rela- 
tionships since 1940 there have been a rapid and widespread 
increase in the use of new and improved varieties of corn and 
other crops, of new and more effective methods of pest control, 
a doubling of fertilizer use, and a rapid increase in mechaniza- 
tion of farms. Although the principal advantage of farm 
mechanization has been increased production per worker rather 
than per acre, the use of tractors has minimized the unfavorable 
effects of wet weather and thus improved yields. No way has 
yet been discovered, however, of eliminating the effects of in- 
adequate moisture, and the problem of drought has not been 
solved by mechanization. 
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The population of the United States increased 11 per cent 
from the period 1935 to 1939 through 1947. The improve- 
ment in per capita diet including both quantity and quality 
amounted to 16 per cent during the same period. Thus, this 
increased food supply has been used largely to feed more people 
better. The current per capita consumption of our present 
population requires about 30 per cent more production than 
in the period 1935 to 1939. 

By 1950 the United States will almost certainly have a popu- 
lation of 150 millions. To provide this number of people 
with the present per capita diet will take nearly all that our 
farms are now producing with no allowance for substantial 
food exports except a moderate amount of wheat. As the 
population continues to increase over succeeding years, there 
must be higher production, or more imports, or less exports, 
or a diminishing quality of diet. The most serious threats to 
the maintenance of present high levels of food production are 
less favorable weather and lower prices of farm products. 

It has been estimated that 50 million additional acres of high 
yielding crop land will be needed over the next 25 years if pres- 
ent levels of nutrition are to be maintained. About 60 million 
acres formerly used to grow feed for horses have already been 
released for food production since 1920, but farm mechaniza- 
tion has been largely completed and not more than 10 to 15 
million acres additional can be expected. About 23 million 
acres have also been released from cotton production since 
1930, part of which is being used for food production. Little 
additional acreage can be expected from this source. A very 
limited area can be obtained by irrigation at heavy cost. The 
principal way of obtaining increased food production, however, 
is by higher yields from the land and animals already in use. 
This goal is attainable if vigorous programs of agricultural re- 
search and extension are continued and if these improved prac- 
tices are put promptly into use by farmers. How rapidly 
farmers will apply more intensive methods of production will 
depend largely on the relation of the prices they receive to costs. 
There will be plenty of food for United States consumers in 
any event but the proportion of meat, milk, eggs and other 
choice foods in the diet will largely be determined by weather 
and prices. 
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REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN YOUNG: Thank you very much, Dr. Myers, for your 
very able presentation. I think it has clarified our ideas not only as 
to where we stand now, but also as to what we may expect in the 
future. It is of the greatest importance that we all become aware 
of the many problems involved. 

Dr. Myers has dealt with the effects of the foreign aid program on 
American agriculture. There are other factors, however, which must 
be considered in this international picture, if we are to obtain a well- 
rounded view of it. Not the least of these are the effects of trade 
barriers. This is a highly complex field and one which can have 
a profound bearing on our welfare at home as well as on the welfare 
of the world abroad. 

Dr. Herbert Feis is peculiarly well qualified to deal with this subject. 
His great experience as an economist in the international field, in Wash- 
ington and abroad, has made him a leading authority in the realm of 
international economics. The many years during which he served as 
economic adviser to the Department of State, as special consultant 
to the Secretary of War, as chief technical adviser of the American 
Delegation to the World Economic and Monetary Conference, and 
as adviser to many other conferences and commissions, have developed 
a wealth of background against which to set our discussion this after- 


noon. May I introduce as the third speaker on this program Dr. 
Herbert Feis. 
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EFFECTS OF TRADE BARRIERS ON WORLD FOOD 
MOVEMENTS 


HEBRERT FEIS 
Institute for Advanced Study 


HAVE been asked to talk about food and trade barriers. 

| I find I can get the subject in focus only by comparing 
present with past—when food was only the farmer’s, the 
groceryman’s, and the family’s business, when trade barriers 
meant tariffs, and when the whole world was treated in the 
geography books as a single granary. I shall be summary, how- 
ever, in this historical search for my bearings on current events. 


I 


In the century that preceded the First World War, food pro- 
duction and distribution became international activities. The 
newly entered lands of North and South America, of Australia 
and New Zealand, and southern Asia took over the work of 
sustaining the growing population of the industrial centers of 
Europe. They grew more and more cereals, rice, meat, and oils 
and fats—the great staple constituents of our food supply—and 
offered them for sale at far lower prices than prevailed before. 
The more industrialized countries bought them, thereby enabling 
their increasing working populations to eat more, and more 
satisfactorily, than before. The peoples of Europe permitted 
themselves to become dependent on lands far overseas. 

The first determined rejection of this trend occurred in Ger- 
many in the ’80s and ’90s; then the landowners and farmers 
brought about an upward revision in tariffs which restrained 
imports and kept their own fields under cultivation. This policy 
had the intellectual encouragement of writers like Friedrich List, 
who argued that a balanced variety of economic activity within 
a country was more important than cheap and ample food; it 
had the support of military and other elements who were con- 
sidering what Germany’s position would be in the event of war 
and blockade. Not long afterwards France followed the Ger- 
man example, and in lesser measure various of the smaller Euro- 
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pean countries did the same. Britain, however, did not hedge; 
she continued to rely upon her control of the seas, connections 
with her dominions and the near-by Scandinavian countries, and 
large shipping and foreign investments to assure supply in peace 
and war. 

Despite these protective barriers, the feeding of the people of 
many lands remained until 1914 an international business. 

I do not wish to distort. Even when international trade was 
permitted to have its way most freely, all countries derived 
much, if not most, of their food supply within their own terri- 
tories. All raised fruits and vegetables, kept cows and chickens 
and sheep, gathered eggs and made butter; and many grew 
much, if not most, of the wheat, corn and rye that went into 
bread, and of the rice that went into food bowls. But up to 
and even beyond World War I the import and export trade was 
the growing margin of food supply, and the provider of cheap 
food in the industrial countries. 


Il 


During this period, the production of, and trade in, food- 
stuffs was determined by private calculation and competition. 
Both demand and supply were almost unregulated by govern- 
ments. Consumers bought what they chose and could pay for. 
Producers, in competition, determined what and how much to 
grow; they were free to go in or out of farming, buy or sell 
land, use it as they wished, and do what they wanted with the 
product. They and the harvests were permitted to determine 
the agricultural rise and fall of each country. 

Competition between the private producers of food in differ- 
ent countries was allowed to be effective. Comparative costs 
(including transport, storage costs, and the like) determined 
what foods and how much of them each country produced 
for itself, and what it imported and exported. The prices of 
such major products as cereals, rice, fats and oils in most coun- 
tries were distinctly influenced by the international supply and 
demand situation. 

It was this large, private, and internationally competitive pro- 
duction and trade in foodstuffs that laid the ghost of Malthus. 
That frightening figure paused when railways were laid across 
the plains of the Mississippi, shivered when McCormick per- 
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fected his reaper, began to run when the cattle fattened on the 
pampas of the Argentine, and just gave itself up at the sight 
of growing hybrid corn. Of course, two wars and their after- 
math have brought him back and given him new realms in 
which to roam. He—I am still talking of Malthus’ ghost—is 
reliably reported to have observed with interest that the inter- 
national system of food production and trade is badly smashed 
up, and to be watching with care the national programs of 
regulation or control of food production. 


Ill 


During this vanished period I have been describing, the term 
trade barriers meant in effect éariffs. They were the only im- 
portant form of government interference with the operation of 
private international competition. And as has been said, up to 
1914 they affected the course of food production and trade but 
little. Thereafter, however, these taxes became general and 
high; and were supplemented by other forms of import and ex- 
port controls—such as quotas and exchange controls. Country 
after country ignored or discarded questions of cost, in order to 
safeguard domestic production. The United States, the great 
surplus producer of the past and great exponent of competition, 
took as extreme measures as any; by high tariff rates it virtu- 
ally excluded all food imports that competed with American 
production. 

The system of internationally competitive production and 
trade was greatly deranged even before World War II. It has 
since been almost completely displaced or replaced. There seems 
to me little prospect that in the near future it will be restored 
as before. For nationalism, with a liking for planning, is in the 
ascendant almost everywhere. New and strong national pur- 
poses oppose both the conception and operation of competitive 
international markets in the field of food. Many governments 
firmly intend to plan, and to regulate, manage, or control the 
production and sale of foods within their territories. 


IV 


Some of the reasons for the judgment I have passed are par- 


ticular, others general. Let me mention three of the particular 
ones. 
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1. Even if the current serious risk of war passes, it will be a 
long time before nations cease to fear that it may come. Policy 
in regard to food, therefore, is likely to continue to be much 
influenced by considerations of security. 


2. In some countries food production and distribution will 
remain wholly a government activity—as it is in the Soviet 
Union at the present time. Farming in these countries, in 
other words, will be a nationalized occupation. 


3. The clamor for food will not wait upon the slow and hard 
operation of the law of greatest comparative advantage. Some 
of the countries which need imported foods most are likely for a 
long time to continue to lack means of payment. Thus, except 
as they may be helped by loans or gifts, they are compelled to 
rely on forced national effort. The European Recovery Pro- 
gram, it may be noted, counts more on the success of such 
national efforts to increase the food supply of the countries in 
need than upon the recovery of international trade in food. 


Alongside these particular circumstances, several more general 
ones are affecting the trend of policy and events. Both con- 
sumers and producers have come to demand things for the satis- 
faction of which they are no longer willing merely to rely on 
their own private efforts. 

The people of most countries have come to think that the 
provision of an adequate food supply is a responsibility of gov- 
ernment. The producers in most countries have come to think 
they are entitled to some kind of minimum and regular reward 
for their work. 

For better or for worse these attitudes have established them- 
selves. Governors, if they wish to remain governors, must today 
become grocerymen on the side. 

Thus even assuming a great improvement in agricultural pro- 
duction and supply, of an almost world-wide character, my own 
anticipation is that a large measure of government regulation, 
management, or control of food production and distribution 
—including the import and export of food—will continue. 
Again I must not exaggerate. If total supply becomes rela- 
tively ample, if difficulties of payment become less, if fear of 
war wanes—if these things happen, then supply and demand 
will again in some measure influence the formation of prices 
within and between most countries. 
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Even then, however, the governments of many, if not most, 
countries will, I think, retain and exercise extensive powers. 
The character and dimensions of food production within each 
country and the trade between them are likely to be settled 
more by the operation of national plans and governmental 
agreements than by free international competition. Relative 
and comparative costs are apt to be often and extensively sub- 
ordinated to other considerations. 


In the foregoing notes, I have emphasized, possibly over- 
emphasized, the strong trend toward national regulation, man- 
agement, or control of food production and distribution. Curi- 
ously enough, or perhaps in recognition that this trend, if carried 
to its extreme limits, will be unbearable, governments have been 
engaged at the same time in creating several new international 
organizations. 

I refer to the International Organization for Trade and Em- 
ployment and the Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations. These were originally conceived, I think, with 
the purpose of restoring international economic life on the 
model of the past; with the idea that national states should be 
led back into a condition of mutually beneficial dependence. 
But the image of immediate purpose has changed, I think; the 
new oganizations are now conceived primarily as mediators be- 
tween economically separated states. 

The International Organization for Trade has yet to be estab- 
lished; but discussions concerning its Charter showed how hard 
a task it will face in trying to adjust national programs for food 
to conceptions of international economic codperation. The text 
of the Havana Charter did so verbally, but only verbally. Each 
country seemed to want opportunity and help mainly to become 
more independent of the rest. Governments, under the terms 
of the Charter, would be permitted to continue for an indefinite 
period to act pretty much as they have been acting, while still 
enjoying the pleasant honor of being regarded as good members 
of international society—by promising to behave as such some- 
time in the future. This is said without criticism of the negoti- 
ators of this Charter. None could have been more determined 
or skilled than they; still they found they could not insist on 
present deeds as a proof of devotion to international ideas. The 
great dollar shortage weighed heavily against the attempt. 
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The questions I have discussed present themselves most plainly 
in the course of the work of the Food and Agriculture Organi- 
zation. A glimpse of the chromosomes which entered into the 
creation of this organization has caused me to marvel that it was 
born at all; and my wonder has increased as I have seen it sur- 
vive, and begin to talk, if not yet to walk. 

Let me express a rude and quite possibly incorrect impression 
on the effort of the F.A.O. thus far. It seems to have started 
out with an impulse and plan to create some genuinely inter- 
national system of food production and distribution. I mean 
international in two senses: first, that it contemplated that food 
would be produced where it could be most effectively produced, 
and sent where it was most needed; second, that these activities 
would be subject to international regulation. 

But such a program seems to have proved far beyond, if not 
quite contrary to, what its members were ready to attempt. 
Therefore, the F.A.O. at present appears to find itself compelled 
to adapt its methods if not its basic objective: to try merely to 
insure that there will be discussion between nations in regard to 
their national programs, and, as a result, some gradual adjust- 
ment between these national programs. This is what I take to 
be the meaning of the statement contained in the report just 
issued by the F.A.O., that the purpose of its next conference 
will be “‘ To develop facts and supply guidance so that planning 
for increased production can become truly international.” 

Will this turn out to be a catchword, a euphemism, or a 
future reality? I will not try to predict. But I suggest, if it 
is to be a significant and beneficial reality, first, that the idea 
of planning must be construed to include agreements to abstain 
from control as well as agreements in regard to control; and, 
second, that not only must the act of planning be international, 
but the actual plans should visualize the world as a productive 
whole, not merely as a collection of independent national pro- 
ductive centers. 


VI 


Both these notions are contrary to present dominant trends. 
Almost all countries today, even though they may desire larger 
imports, are thinking foremost of the possibilities of increasing 
their own domestic production, both agricultural and industrial. 
They seem to contemplate, on the whole, only indispensable 
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trade, trade governed by necessity rather than by measurements 
of the greatest theoretical benefit. 

Many countries, as has been said, have no other present choice 
if they must live within their total national means; outside aid 
in the amount currently being given and received cannot be 
counted on forever. But others seem to be choosing to rely on 
their own production rather than on international trade, even 
though they could do otherwise. 

However, some of these countries may find that in order to 
increase their domestic production of food substantially they 
will have to codperate with others to increase the total volume 
of international trade. This is so because the desired increase in 
domestic food production is likely to be achievable only if, first 
there is much investment in the form of farm machinery, ferti- 
lizers, fuels, pesticides, trucks and storage facilities, the ma- 
chinery for road building, irrigation, and the construction of 
dams; second, at the same time fotal national production and 
income are increased. This also requires investment. Not in- 
vestment alone, as the readers of much current economic litera- 
ture might think. Investment and hard work, decent public 
and commercial morals, improved health, freedom from political 
oppression, and a spirit of reasonableness and unity throughout 
the land. Where these exist the machines do double work; where 
they do not exist machines in the end rust. 

A few countries have all the means needed for this investment 
in food production. But most will have to obtain much of the 
means by importing. To pay for them, or repay any loans they 
may get, they will have to export more than before. This they 
will not be able to do unless the total of international trade is 
much increased, and each does its share in making the increase 
possible. In this round-about way the very wish that inspires 
national programs for food production and distribution may 
also induce a wish to sustain international trade. 


Vil 


In any case, it seems clear that while trade barriers in the 
simple past sense of the term are of less importance in the inter- 
national food situation than in the past, the trade policies (or 
perhaps I should say economic policies) pursued by national 
governments are of greater importance. 
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In this short talk which is so rapidly coming to an end it is 
impossible even to enumerate all the pertinent elements in this 
field of decision. I restrict myself to a few of the kind that the 
American government will be called upon to make: 


A. Will we continue to exclude almost all competitive food 
products from the American market by high tariffs or quotas? 


B. Will we maintain minimum support prices higher than 
competitive export prices? If so, will we attempt to maintain 
any limit on production? 

C. Will we subsidize exports? If so, will we do it through 
a nationally independent program, or seek to do it as part of an 
international program? 

D. Will we carry out great new irrigation and water control 
projects to open up new areas of production; if so, and surpluses 
result, will we be willing to permit domestic competition to 
force poorer regions out of production? 

E. Will we restore programs of price control and consumers’ 
subsidies, and by so doing affect consumers’ choice? 


It will be seen that even for this country, in which, I think, 
wisely, the realm of government regulation is small compared 
with others, decisions of the government, extending outside the 
realm of trade barriers, will be vital in determining what part 
we hold in the world’s production and distribution of food. 


Vill 


One final comment: in accepting or seeking these greater 
responsibilities for the food and farming situation within their 
territories, many governments, as I have already remarked, had 
no choice. If they had not done so, there would have been 
starvation and revolution. Apart from this question of neces- 
sity, however, I think this development is a true reflection of the 
prevailing social attitudes of our time. 

In handling these new responsibilities I suggest that govern- 
ments would be well advised not to forget two rather elementary 
certainties: 


1. That food can be ample and cheap for the whole popula- 
tion only if it is efficiently produced. Therefore national pro- 
grams should, as far as considerations of national security and 
capacity to pay permit, prefer cheap foreign sources of supply 


to dear domestic sources. 
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2. That while food is important for the maintenance of life, 
health and civil tranquillity, it is not all-important. In the wish 
to live well peoples must not lose essential freedoms, and nations 
must not become even more separated than they are now. 


The fundamental question in this field of food, as in many 
others, is whether organized nationalism can become the bearer 
and agent of internationalism or will continue to be its fatal 
enemy. 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN YouNG: Thank you very much, Dr. Feis! You have 
made a great contribution to our thinking on this subject. 

Our last speaker this afternoon is a person who, because of his 
training, experience and position, understands the world food picture, 
and how it relates to the European food position. That, in turn, must 
necessarily be translated into terms of our own problems at home. 
To do this one must go to the Department of Agriculture, for there 
the figures and statistics of our own country, and whatever figures 
are available for the rest of the world, are brought together. 

Not only are the figures brought together and analyzed, the think- 
ing also is brought together; for it is the Bureau of Agricultural 
Economics which does the policy research for the Department of 
Agriculture. The balance or lack of balance in the world picture is 
a matter of daily study and speculation. In the last analysis, our 
food potential must be related to the world potential, and both to 
consumption, tempered by all the other factors which we have heard 
discussed this afternoon. We could not have a better person than 
Dr. O. V. Wells, Chief of the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, 
United States Department of Agriculture, to deal with this world- 
wide picture. I take pleasure in presenting the final speaker of the 
afternoon, Dr. Wells! 
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THE EUROPEAN FOOD POSITION AND WORLD 
FOOD SUPPLIES, 1948 


ORIS V. WELLS 


Chief, Bureau of Agricultural Economics 
United States Department of Agriculture 


THINK it is especially appropriate that the Academy of 
|] Political Science should at this time devote a full session to 

something which most of us simply took for granted only 
a few short years ago: food. 

It seems to me this discussion is especially appropriate— 
appropriate because we here in the United States have been con- 
cerned not only about food prices but also, in view of the sur- 
prisingly high average level of consumer incomes, about actual 
supplies of some of our more expensive foodstuffs, notably 
meat; appropriate because our food supplies are being asked to 
carry so large a part of our foreign policy, as witness the recent 
statement, semi-facetious perhaps but still containing much 
truth, of our Assistant Secretary of State for Economic Affairs, 
Willard Thorp, to the effect that so far as foreign policy is con- 
cerned the classic ““S” commodity list beginning “‘ shoes and 
ships ” has been out of date for some time due to the lamentable 
obsolescence of that colorful item known as “ sealing wax” 
and that attention is now centered on the more difficult but 
far more useful “F ” list, “‘ food, fuel, fibers, and fertilizer ”; 
and, finally, it seems to me this discussion is especially appropri- 
ate because of the time factor involved. 

Allow me to explain this reference to the time factor. The 
one outstanding mew fact in the world food situation is the sub- 
stantial improvement in the European food situation. 


1 The author wishes to indicate that such views as are expressed in this 
paper are personal, not official. The statements of fact are based on such 
materials as were available through November 8 and are subject to recheck. 
The comments and assistance of Hans Richter, of the Office of Foreign 
Agricultural Relations, U.S.D.A., and Messrs. J. McAnsh and David 
Lubbock, of the Food and Agriculture Organization, are gratefully 
acknowledged. 
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But note that I said this season’s good harvest with the con- 
sequent improvement in European diets is the outstanding new 
fact in the world food situation; it is by no means the only 
fact. True, the world food crisis has eased, but the basic prob- 
lems of securing further increases in agricultural production 
over wide areas, especially in Europe and the Orient, and of 
reéstablishing, maintaining and further developing international 
trade in agricultural commodities are still with us, nor have the 
underlying difficulties of attaining these desirable goals been 
substantially ameliorated. 


My assignment this afternoon is to discuss briefly the Euro- 
pean food situation, also taking into account the world situ- 
ation. 

Before beginning to examine the European food position in 
detail let me say that such information as I have access to is 
necessarily tentative, based as it must be on preliminary crop 
figures in many cases as well as upon the assumption that the 
current requests for food imports into western Europe will be 
approximately realized. Still, we believe these tentative ma- 
terials are substantially accurate, that our working estimates 
are not only as good as are now available but they will also 
turn out to be substantially correct. 

With the harvesting of major crops almost completed it is 
apparent that a substantial increase has been realized in the 
indigenous agricultural production of almost every country in 
Europe. Spells of cold and rainy weather in July and August 
interfered with the harvesting of some crops, while at the same 
time this weather was also favorable to the development of 
other crops. I understand there was also some crop damage 
from drought in Portugal, Spain and Bulgaria this season. 

Current estimates indicate that the over-all production of 
the two chief bread grains, wheat and rye, in Europe will run 
about 40 per cent greater in 1948 than in 1947, or close to 50 
million metric tons, as compared with 35 million metric tons 
for 1947 and an average of something better than 60 million 
metric tons for the pre-war years, 1934-38. That is, despite 
the substantial improvement in the wheat and rye harvest, 
bread-grain production is still running about 20 per cent under 
the pre-war level. 
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For the coarse grains, barley, oats and maize, current esti- 
mates indicate that the harvest for Europe as a whole may run 
almost 15 per cent greater than in 1947. But, again, this is 
about 10 per cent under the pre-war level. 


This year’s potato harvest is excellent with current estimates 
indicating an over-all production for Europe about 25 per 
cent greater than in 1947, or only slightly below the pre-war 
level. Sugar production is also estimated to be about equal 
to the pre-war level, about 40 per cent above 1947. Some 
slight increase in oilseed production is also expected. 


With respect to the increased production of bread grains in 
Europe it is interesting to note that about three fourths of the 
increased production over 1947 is in the importing or western 
countries, with the most striking examples of improvement in 
France and Italy. The French crop is estimated at about 
double the 1947 crop, while a 30 per cent increase is indicated 
in the Italian harvest. Acreage sown to bread grains showed a 
moderate increase in 1947, but favorable weather which allowed 
good yields appeared to have been chiefly responsible for this 
season’s larger harvest. 

The average increase in the production of coarse grains in 
the several European countries is considerably less than the 
average increase in bread-grain production. Again, yields 
were relatively high with weather conditions rather than acreage 
chiefly responsible for the larger harvest. The increased avail- 
ability of these coarse grains for feed, together with the fact 
that a more normal quantity of potatoes will also be available 
for feed, should result in some increases in livestock produc- 
tion, but the full effect of this improvement is not likely to be 
seen until late in 1949. Some increase in milk production has 
been in evidence since this spring, chiefly as a result of the 
recovery of pastures from the 1947 drought. 

These increases in production, together with the maintenance 
of large imports into the western European nations, have al- 
ready allowed a substantial improvement in European diets 
as compared with 1947-48. As a result, a significant number 
of European nations have either increased food rations or 
actually derationed basic foods, especially flour and bread. In 
addition, several nations have been able, or are now considering, 
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reducing extraction rates in the milling of grain or reducing 
the admixture of coarse grains in bread. 

To mention some of the leading items: Belgium derationed 
milk on May 1 and sugar, cereals and cereal products on 
October 1. Czechoslovakia has recently increased bread, cereal 
products, and sugar rations. Denmark abolished the rationing 
of wheat flour October 1 and was expected to discontinue the 
rationing of rye bread November 1. Rations of fats and 
oils have recently been increased in Finland. France in- 
creased bread rations to 350 grams per day for normal con- 
sumers. Potato rationing was discontinued in the German 
Bizone early this summer. White flour and bread rations have 
been increased in Hungary. Italy discontinued the rationing 
of olive oil in February and sugar rationing is expected to be 
discontinued at an early date. The rationing of cereal products 
has recently been abolished in the Netherlands and milk was 
derationed July 1. Sugar rationing has been discontinued in 
Poland and wheat flour rations were increased in September. 
Sweden abolished rationing of bread, cereals and cereal products 
October 1. Bread, cereal products, and sugar rations have 
been increased in Yugoslavia. In the United Kingdom bread 
rationing as such was discontinued in July but this was replaced 
by new controls at the milling level. Potato rationing was 
abolished in early summer, and it is understood that ration sup- 
plies of some other items may be increased in early December. 

Turning now to western Europe or, more precisely, the coun- 
tries covered under the “ Marshall Plan”, what has been said 
about production still holds true, but we can be somewhat 
more precise about what is happening to imports and consump- 
tion. Production of the two chief bread grains, wheat and 
rye, is evidently up some 40 per cent or more over a year 
ago. Bread-grain imports will apparently be down some this 
season as compared with last, but still well above pre-war im- 
ports. All together, total supplies of bread grain available to 
the western European nations will apparently be almost the 
same this season as the average for the pre-war years, 1934-38. 
But population in western Europe has increased by about 8 
per cent, or some 25 million people, this season over 1934-38. 
This means that per capita supplies of bread grain are still 
under the pre-war level; however, a continuation of higher 
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rates of extraction and admixture of coarse grains into flour 
would allow an actual per capita consumption of flour and 
bread equal to or perhaps something above the pre-war level. 
Potato supplies are also plentiful. 

There may be some improvement in the average per capita 
supplies of fats and oils if import requests can be filled. 
But average per capita supplies of sugar, of fats and oils, and of 
livestock products are all still well under the pre-war level 
over western Europe generally, all of which points up a most 
significant fact: The dietary improvement in western Europe 
this season is still chiefly quantitative—that is, the increases have 
been chiefly in terms of calories, with improvements in the 
qualitative compositions of the diet relatively limited. 

As best I can guess, the average calorie content of western 
European diets this season may be increased by an amount about 
equal to one-half the difference between the low level prevailing 
in 1947-48 and the normal pre-war level. This increase may 
seem relatively small, but it must be remembered that the most 
of the actual increase will go to the urban consumers in those 
areas or countries which were furthest below their pre-war 
standards last season. That is, the increases are not evenly 
spread but will rather be greatest where they are most needed. 

We cannot, of course, consider the European food situation 
by itself. Western Europe is today dependent for an abnormal 
proportion of its food upon the exporting countries, especially 
the United States, Canada, the Argentine, Australia and New 
Zealand, while even pre-war western Europe relied upon the 
exporting countries for about one-third its food. 

I have already indicated that central Europe has shared with 
western Europe in generally better grain and potato crops this 
season. Such guesses as are available for Russia indicate that 
the Russian grain crops may also have been good, and there is 
of course some speculation as to whether some Russian grain 
may move into the export market. Crops in North Africa and 
the Near East are generally as good as last season except wheat 
where good yields are again the rule, with the Turkish and 
North African harvest for 1948 running some 40 per cent 
above 1947. 

In the Far East, rice is easily the principal grain with total 
Asiatic production now estimated at about 6,825 million rough 
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bushels (which yield about 30 pounds of cleaned rice per 
bushel) as compared with 6,600 million bushels for 1947 and 
7,125 million bushels average for 1935-39. In general, the rice 
harvest for each of the principal producers is about the same 
as last season, with the combined production of the three great 
exporters, Burma, French Indo-China and Siam still running 
about 25 per cent under the pre-war level. The crop in Siam, 
however, will evidently about equal the pre-war level. 

Although we sometimes fail to realize it, wheat is also an 
important food grain in the Far East with this season’s Asiatic 
harvest estimated at about 1,660 million bushels (60 pounds per 
bushel) or about 10 per cent above 1947 and 12 per cent above 
1935-39. 

Considering wheat and rice together, food-grain production 
in the Far East for the coming season in terms of total tons 
will apparently be about equal to the pre-war average. But 
here again population has increased. How much no one knows, 
but the best estimate available to me would indicate an increase 
of at least 75 million people, or about 7 per cent. With grains 
so important in Far Eastern diets and with imports contributing 
relatively little to the average diet of the Asiatic populations, 
it is apparent that diets have substantially deteriorated as com- 
pared with pre-war dicts. We are still shipping large quanti- 
ties of American grain to Japan; the Indians may have to 
further tighten their urban rations; and the I.E.F.C. has 
recently asked the European nations to forego rice imports in 
order that the needs of the Far Eastern countries might be 
better met. 

We still need to consider Latin America and the chief food- 
exporting countries to round out our world food survey. In 
general, crops already harvested or now in prospect in these 
countries are relatively good, and not only are average per 
capita consumption levels in these countries being maintained 
but the exportable surplus of wheat, of oilseeds, and of feed- 
stuffs will be as large or larger for 1948-49 than for 1947-48. 

The United States has harvested its second largest wheat 
crop—the fifth crop in a row of more than one billion bushels 
—and could export as much or more wheat than last season. 
Meanwhile, the United States is also harvesting a record corn or 
maize crop and exports are expected to run relatively large. 
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The Canadian wheat crop turned out better than expected as 
the result of timely rains in July, and about average per acre 
yields are expected in both Australia and the Argentine al- 
though the harvest in both these countries will likely be some 
smaller in 1948 than 1947. 


To what conclusions does this brief survey of the European 
food position and world food supplies lead? 

In view of the discussion of agricultural price policies and 
the nutrition, conservation, population, and foreign aid analysis 
which have preceded this paper, I am hesitant to venture far 
in this field. But there are two questions to which I do want 
to call attention: 


(a) There is a short-run question: Considering the un- 
settled condition of the world and the extent to which the 
current supply situation both here at home and in Europe 
is due to good yields, what should be the United States 
policy with respect to stocks, support prices, and next 
season’s acreage and production? 

The United States has harvested its second largest wheat 
crop and is harvesting a record corn or maize crop. It 
seems to me that this is all to the good and that in addi- 
tion to covering foreign and domestic needs we should 
also see that our support-price program works and that 
any stocks which are accumulated are firmly held. We 
may need them. Production goals for the coming year 
are also likely to be continued at a relatively high level. 


(b) There is a longer-run question: Will further Euro- 
pean recovery substantially reduce exports of United States 
agricultural commodities below what we might consider a 
reasonable normal level? 

Surely this is a question with which American farmers 
and their representatives are deeply concerned. It is also 
a basic question for our European friends and the Ameri- 
can people generally—a question whose answer has a two- 
way effect. Currently, it appears that European agricul- 
tural recovery is well under way and that the “E.C.A.” 
or “ Marshall Plan” goals will be realized—that is, that 
agricultural production in western Europe can be brought 
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back to its pre-war level by 1951-52. However, western 
Europe will still need large quantities of agricultural im- 
ports, foodstuffs, cotton, tobacco and feed. Can we work 
out trade arrangements which will allow a substantial con- 
tinuing flow of agricultural exports from the United 
States? 


REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN YouNG: Thank you very much, Dr. Wells, for put- 
ting the capstone on this discussion this afternoon. 


On behalf of the members of the Academy and their guests, I would 
like to express appreciation to our speakers for coming this afternoon, 
and on behalf of my associates here on the platform, may I express 
our appreciation to you for your intelligent interest and your attention. 
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FOOD 


INTRODUCTION * 


ELIOT WADSWORTH, Presiding 


Former Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 


T this concluding session of the Annual Meeting of the 
A Academy, I am a substitute for our President, Lewis 

Douglas, Ambassador to Great Britain. He was in 
this country only a few days ago and I tried to persuade him 
to come tonight; but he has sent a telegram which he asked 
me to read. He says: 


I wish I could be with you at the dinner of the Academy Wednes- 
day night. Unfortunately fate has ordained otherwise and I 
must today take off for London. Although I cannot be with you 
in person to join in welcoming Sir Oliver Franks, I will be with 
you in absentia to pay my respects to a man who has already won 
the friendship and respect of our country and who meets in full 
measure the high standard of representation which his distin- 
guished predecessors have established. Please extend to him my 
highest regard and personal affection and please give to the 
Academy and its guests my best wishes accepting for your own 
good self an abundant share of them. 


I suggest that we send a cable to the Ambassador, who is 
now winging his way across the Atlantic, and tell him how 
sorry we are that he is not here. 


* Opening remarks at the Third Session of the Annual Meeting. 
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Coming to New York from Washington, I suppose I ought 
to bring some message. We never know down there whether 
the messages we think we hear start in New York or whether 
we start them. The latest thing down there was an election 
a week ago and the latest statement as to the result is that 
Governor Dewey snatched defeat out of the jaws of victory. 
[Laughter ] 

Another statement is about the prophets. You know there 
was a good deal of criticism about these people who told us 
what to think, and, unfortunately, most of us thought just 
what they told us we should think. 


Now, we have been meeting here all day, and the prophets 
have been talking very busily. The prophets are all sitting 
here at the head table. 

I have just recently been looking over the records, the Pro- 
CEEDINGS of this organization. Ever since 1880 they have 
been having speeches at these meetings, and nearly all were 
prophecies of what was going to happen. It would be a shame 
if somebody went back and looked over those prophecies to see 
how they had come out afterwards. [Laughter] 

Well, the theory in Washington is that Congress will put a 
special tax on “ prophets [Laughter] And it is going to 
be a capital tax instead of capital punishment. [Laughter] 


That is all the news I can bring you from Washington. 


The first business of this meeting is to bring before you a 
very young member of the Academy. 

Many years ago, the Academy inaugurated the pleasant cus- 
tom of awarding honorary membership to a few individuals 
who had made outstanding contributions to the public life of 
their time. Men such as the Rt. Honorable Winston Churchill 
and the late Justice Charles E. Hughes are among those whom 
the Academy has been pleased to honor in this fashion. 
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Tonight, the Academy has the privilege of adding another 
name to this distinguished list. It is the name of one of the 
truly great Americans of our generation—a great soldier, a 
vigorous defender and exponent of our democratic ideals, and 
now the president of Columbia University which is the mother 
of the Academy. 

On behalf of the Trustees, I have the high privilege to wel- 
come to honorary membership in the Academy of Political 
Science, President Dwight David Eisenhower. 

[The assembly rose and applauded. ] 
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REMARKS BY PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 


Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen: If you will consult your 
programs, you will note that I am not supposed to speak this evening; 
and therefore every moment of your time that I take is rank imposi- 
tion. Moreover, I think that I have probably established the truth 
by this time that I am unqualified to speak about political matters. 
[Laughter and applause] 

Since I note the word “ political” in the title of this Academy, it 
would seem almost out of place for me to take up your time for a 
moment; yet I could not possibly let the occasion pass without ex- 
pressing to you something of my very deep appreciation of your action 
in conferring upon me honorary membership in this organization, an 
organization that has for its purpose the study of the very grave 
political and economic problems of our time. If I may add a word 
beyond that of personal appreciation, I think it not out of place for 
me this evening to pay tribute again to a great people—and your 
speaker of the evening is their representative—to whom I, and all 
who went with me to Europe, owe so much. 

The British people, in their crowded little island, took into their 
country, into their homes, a great horde of Americans. True, we 
were there for a common purpose; yet the American demands were 
made upon a countryside that was already consumed with the need 
of increasing food production. Every corner of the country was 
already a depot, a landing field, a repair station, or a hospital; and 
when we crowded in on that place, the British people found that they 
could scarcely use their own streets, except with permission of an 
American driver, or at least because of his forbearance. The whole 
southern part of the country was cut off, and the British people 
themselves were not allowed to travel back and forth across a line 
drawn just to the south of London. The British government went 
to the extent of ceasing all diplomatic correspondence with other 
countries in the world in order that military secrets might not be 
given away. If you apply those same conditions to our own country, 
and to our own forbearance, then you can see why I feel that we— 
all of us, not only those who went to France, but those who know 
what the British people did for our country—owe them so much. 
From their great Prime Minister of wartime—and, regardless of 
politics, he is one of the great men of the world [applause]—to the 
last dock worker, to the last private in the ranks, we found under- 
standing and readiness to work in partnership. 
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Of course there were differences. As long as there is nationalism, 
there are bound to be differences, based upon prejudice and pride 
and tradition; but there was also understanding. There was working 
together. I still believe that, if in these days we could exercise the 
same kind of forbearance, the same kind of understanding, the great 


problems of peace would be as susceptible of solution as were those 
of war. 


Thank you very much! [Applause] 
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The Academy of Political Science has been honored on a number 
of occasions by having as its guest an Ambassador from the Court of 
St. James’s. In an early issue of PROCEEDINGS appears the record of a 
delightful ceremony in February 1913 in which Ambassador Bryce, 
just before he returned to England, was made the first honorary 
member of the Academy. ‘The Ambassador, in his usual happy speech, 
made a special point of the possible service that might be rendered 
by the United States in forwarding the cause of arbitration and 
world peace. 


That suggestion has certainly come true in the years that followed, 
but perhaps not in the way that the Ambassador had in mind. 

At the beginning of 1913 this country had no thought of entering 
the arena of world politics and little dreamed that it would become the 
greatest military and economic Power among the nations. The 
Ambassador laid emphasis on economic as well as political problems, 
and pointed out with prophetic wisdom “the difficulty of know- 
ing how you can help others without superseding the help which they 
ought to give themselves.” 

How often we have heard that in the last few years! How much 
we have learned from two great wars and the crises that followed, how 
closely economic and political problems are woven together, and how 
difficult it has been to keep the nations now so truly interdependent 
in the world, working together! 


Just five years ago tonight, on November 10, 1943, Lord Halifax 
was our honored guest. The war was at its height, but he chose to 
speak in a reminiscent vein of the growth of the British Empire during 
a century and a half of successful colonial expansion. He pointed out 
the change between the leisurely days of the sailing ship and the 
present, when air transport has transformed strategy and economic 
policy throughout the world. 

What a dramatic example of this revolution in transport is the 
Berlin Airlift, with planes replacing road and rail transport to meet the 
needs of a great city! 

Only last spring Lord Inverchapel was our guest, just before his 
departure for England. He spoke of more recent changes, of the 
evolution, not revolution, going on in the domestic policies of England. 
He described the principles put forward by the Sidney Webbs and the 
Fabian Society, calling for government ownership and for interven- 
tion by government in business, which were motivated by a desire to 
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prevent another terrible period of unemployment such as England 
had just been through. This attack against laissez faire, he suggested, 
was now represented by the British Labor party. 

These brief outlines of the thoughts expressed by our distinguished 
British guests only serve to emphasize the immense changes of recent 
years. The skillful, gentle art of diplomacy as symbolized by the 
velvet glove has evolved into the economic field, and the harsh pres- 
sure of the necessities of human life. What a new world it is! 

Here we have been discussing all day the question of food, ordi- 
narily a humdrum matter of housekeeping, but now, because of high 
costs, a burning topic in nearly every household in this country. We 
know how desperately important the food problem is in England from 
the blunt words of Sir Stafford Cripps and other high officials. 

It has been made clear that enough food for England is directly 
dependent upon sufficient industrial production of goods for export. 
It is just as simple and stark as that. The age-long question whether 
undue profits are being made by capital, or inadequate pay is earned by 
labor, is of secondary importance when a country is struggling to find 
enough food for its own people. The situation is all too closely akin 
to that of a nation fighting a war to protect its freedom from a pred- 
atory neighbor. The hand of government must intervene in fight- 
ing a war, or a battle, for food. The stakes are tremendous and the 
thought of failure terrifying. Just as we have stood side by side with 
England in two great wars, so we are now helping, and glad to help, 
England in her struggle to regain economic equilibrium. 

In war, two allies like England and the United States, working 
through a joint staff, seek for unity in military action and close co- 
operation in the producion of weapons, supplies and transport. In 
the battle for food, now being waged by England, there is no joint 
economic staff. The means of production chosen by England through 
government ownership of basic industries is different from ours, but it 
is England’s battle; and it is hardly for us to suggest or advise on 
her domestic, economic and industrial problem which is strictly 
her own. 

But I say that England is still England, and no such divergence in 
economic thought should cool in the smallest degree our fervent hope 
that she will win this fight as she won the Battle of London and many 
another hard fight in her long, great and rugged history. 

It is unusual for a chairman to extend his remarks so far in intro- 
ducing a guest of the Academy. I am taking the liberty tonight 
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of going into some detail in describing his career. He has an amaz- 
ing record of accomplishment. As we know so little about it, I want 
to tell you something of it. 

Most of his early adult life was spent in the scholastic world, where 
he attained great eminence as a scholar in Queen’s College, Oxford, 
specializing in classics and philosophy. In 1935 he came to this coun- 
try as a visiting professor in Chicago. Speaking of this experience, 
he said: “It is very important for a small islander like me to spend 
some time in Chicago, a thousand miles from the sea, where the natural 
horizons are New York and San Francisco.” 

Returning to England in 1937, at the age of thirty-two—you can 
use your arithmetic and find out his age [laughter]—he was appointed 
to the Chair of Moral Philosophy in Glasgow University. The out- 
break of war two years later tore him from academic life which he 
loved so well. 

His war service began in the Ministry of Supply, dealing with labor 
questions and the recruitment of industrial labor, the starting of new 
factories, negotiating with trade unions, and planning the introduction 
of woman power into the British war effort. He later was made Per- 
manent Secretary of the Ministry of Supply, responsible for obtaining 
raw materials and foodstuffs, the importation of which was an absolute 
necessity for the success of England’s war effort; and later there was 
added to his Ministry responsibility for aircraft production. 

When the war was over, he again turned to academic life, becom- 
ing the Provost of Oxford; but that was not for long. The Marshall 
Plan was suggested in the spring of 1947 by General Marshall. A 
conference of sixteen nations was called in Paris, and Sir Oliver headed 
the British delegation at that crucial conference on European codper- 
ation in the summer of °47. The work of the committee being com- 
pleted, he spent two or three months in Washington presenting the 
views and plans that had been worked out, to the United States gov- 
ernment, particularly the Harriman Committee, and then, soon after 
returning to England from that visit, he was asked to return to 
Washington as the British Ambassador. 

So, the Academy tonight has the great privilege of welcoming as 
its guest the youngest Ambassador, I think, that England has ever 
sent here, Sir Oliver Shewell Franks, Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of Great Britain. 


[The assembly rose and applauded. ] 
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REMARKS 


THE RicgHtT HonoraBLe Sir OLIVER SHEWELL FRANKs: Mr. 
Chairman, General Eisenhower, Ladies and Gentlemen: May I first 
thank you, Mr. Chairman, very much for your kind words of intro- 
duction, and you, too, General Eisenhower, for what you said about 
my people. I should only like to add to what General Eisenhower 
said, what he left out, that we never had in my country more welcome 
guests than General Eisenhower and his men. We look back on 
those times with very real sentiments of affection and regard for our 
Overseas visitors; we had only one fear and that was that when we saw 


the stores that they brought with them, we thought.the island would 
sink. [Laughter] 
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THE QUEST FOR STRENGTH 


THE RIGHT HONORABLE SIR OLIVER SHEWELL FRANKS 
British Ambassador to the United States 


part way, at least, to the halls of learning which you have 

heard I recently deserted. It is nice to be asked to speak 
in an academy, and, if I may, I am going to talk about ideas 
and things at large and rather less about immediate and cur- 
rent controversies of the day. I hope that you will bear with 
me if I talk for a short time about some reflections which I 
have found passing through my mind in the last two or three 
weeks. 

I had the honor two or three weeks ago to speak to the Pil- 
grims of New York. On that occasion I referred to the ten- 
sion which exists in the world today, and which springs from 
the difficulty of our common relations with Russia. I referred 
to it as a sustained plateau of tension rather than a crisis, the 
kind of crisis which comes in the fever chart of a patient. 

I thought then, as I think this evening, that in all probability 
the difficulties we have been experiencing the last year or two, 
and particularly in the last few months, are not isolated or 
fragmentary experiences; they are very likely to point to the 
nature of the world we shall live in for longer to come than 
we care to think; and the reasons, after all, are fairly obvious. 

It is not just the sore points, the points of pressure around the 
map—in Berlin and Vienna, and Greece, Malaya, China, Korea 
—it is more than that. It is that behind the immediate diffi- 
culties which confront us in particular parts of the world, 
there is this other and greater difficulty of finding ideas, of 
finding words, of finding means of discourse which can cross 
the barriers of minds and enable us to talk the same language 
with the inhabitants of that great country in the center of 
the Old World. 

The “iron curtain” that runs down through Europe is not 
just a guarded line with soldiers on each side of it. It is not 
just an obstacle in the way of the free and the natural move- 


[T° is a very great pleasure to me this evening to come back 
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ment of men and goods. It symbolizes and expresses this 
barrier between minds which is the real source of the tension 
which we have endured, and which, I am afraid, is likely to 
go on. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen, it is from that point that my 
reflections have taken rise, and I want, if I may, to take you 
with me through them, in case they happen to be of interest 
to you. 

I found myself thinking first that this tension, as we have 
experienced it over the last year or two, has already had some 
by-products. Things have happened, not perhaps the direct 
outcome of that tension, but yet related to it, which would 
not have happened but for it, and one of them is this: that 
we have come to recognize something that existed before, but 
which, I think, we now look at in a new way. I want to 
suggest to you that we have come to recognize in the last two 
or three years a degree of community existing between the 
nations on both sides of the Atlantic Ocean which, while it 
was there before, has taken on an added and a positive signifi- 
cance. We know why that community is there. On both 
sides of the Atlantic we share a common tradition of Western 
civilization. We are all of us democracies. Even though we 
differ on superficial things, we fundamentally stand for the 
same way of life. We have the same basic ideas about it; 
but it was not, I think, until recently that we began to rec- 
ognize ourselves for what we are, a community around the 
shores of that great ocean bound together by very natural 
ties, ties of history, ties of outlook, ties of tradition, and ties 
of codperation. 

In more recent times we have given effect to this community 
among the nations of the Atlantic. You have already heard 
from the Chairman of the European Recovery Program. I 
should just like to add one word to what he said, because, 
apart from having the very high honor to represent my coun- 
try among you, I had the privilege of assisting in some of the 
early stages of the preparation of the European Recovery Pro- 
gram, on the European side; and I should like to say that you, 
living in America, may find it hard to realize the degree of 
hope and confidence which Mr. Marshall’s speech created and 
which developed as we sat through our conference in Paris the 
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following summer, and which received its answer in the Euro- 
pean Recovery Act in April last. 

This program has provided, through an unexampled mag- 
nanimity and generosity on the part of your nation, a founda- 
tion on which we in Europe, on the other side of the Atlantic, 
can plan and base our policies in a clear hope that we will now 
see our way out of the woods. 

My own country has made progress in the last twelve months. 
We have made it because we have had first the promise and 
then the actuality of help from you; and we shall feel able 
to go on making our way back to balancing our accounts 
through this very great act, gratitude for which I am proud to 
acknowledge to you. 

That, ladies and gentlemen, is codperation within this com- 
munity among the nations of the Atlantic on the economic 
plane. In your wisdom, you have thought it right that your 
democracy should come to the assistance of the democracies on 
the other side of the water and enable them, through economic 
help, to build up their economies until they again take their 
place not merely among the free nations of the world but 
among the prosperous nations with sound economies, able to 
trade freely in the international movements of the world. 

But that is not all. In this community we have come to 
recognize there are more growing points than the economic. 
About the same time that the European Recovery Act was 
passed, Mr. Bevin initiated the Brussels Pact. There you have 
a different form of codperation growing up. Economic 
strength is not there the prime object of research; it is strength 
in defense. My own country, deserting what we have thought 
the good habits of many generations, has committed itself, 
in times of peace, to military alliances on the Continent, be- 
lieving that it is right for us, as for our neighbors, to band 
ourselves together for a period of fifty years in mutual defense 
of our own countries, our own traditions, and our own way of 
life; and, judging by the newspapers, even this, a great thing 
in itself, may turn out to be only a growing point in some- 
thing greater. That, coming months will show; but it could 
be that once more across the Atlantic another bond may come 
into being which would strengthen the relations of this com- 
munity. 
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Now, ladies and gentlemen, we look in this community of 
nations, for strength. We want positive strength, not just be- 
cause of the challenge of ideologies and the challenge of a way 
of life which comes to us from the East, but because we believe 
in our own ideas, our own habits of doing things, our own 
traditions. 

We are doing things on the economic front; we are doing 
things on the front of defense. Is that all that we can be 
doing, or that we should be doing? That is the question which 
I want to put before you this evening. If we are facing a 
sustained plateau of tension in the world, are these two kinds 
of strength, both necessary, both fundamental to us, enough 
for us to be happy and confident that we shall endure the 
tension, survive the strain, and emerge, as we know at heart 
we are, strong, living, vital democracies? 

May I give you two illustrations of the point that I have 
in mind? 

First of all, suppose that, instead of one of these nations in 
the Atlantic community, we were looking at a family. We 
should agree that they must earn enough to live on; they must 
have sufficient economic strength to get along in the world. 
We should agree, too, that they should insure against the un- 
seen enemy, against accident, against disease, against death. In- 
surance, defense against these things, is wise policy, but we 
should not think that these things by themselves were enough 
for the health of family life. We should go on and say there 
are certain mutual bonds of trust, and of affection, and of 
understanding which underlie these other economic and de- 
fensive measures, without which no family could exist. 

Let me take my illustration a little further. Let me dig 
back into my own academic past and remind myself, and per- 
haps you, of Plato. When Plato was building his Republic, 
that ideal state, what did he do? First of all, he sketched in 
the economic basis of society. The state had to contain 
workers. He laid down the principle of the division of labor. 
There had to be agriculturalists, there had to be traders, 
there had to be manufacturers, in his little society. He 
did not rest there. It was not enough to have the economic 
life of the society sketched in. You had also to have, besides 
the workers, warriors. You had to be able to protect and de- 
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fend the state against possible aggression; so he said there must 
be a second class in the ideal community, a class of warriors; 
but he did not stop with the economic picture and the 
defense picture. He went on. He said there must be 
a third class; there must be the guardians. The guardians 
have a different duty, a different rédle in society from 
either the warriors or the workers. They are the people who 
know what are the moral and social purposes for which the 
society exists. They rule. the state by virtue of that knowl- 
edge. It is their business to maintain themselves in power. 
They must create a myth. They must tell the legend of how 
the inhabitants of this ideal state were created of gold, and of 
silver, and of bronze, how the guardians are of the gold, the 
warriors of the silver, the workers of the bronze; and how 
the offspring of the gold are the gold, and the offspring of the 
silver, silver, and the offspring of the bronze, bronze; how 
every class has its place, has its utility, and recognizes the 
right of the guardians to rule. 

That is a sketch of an authoritarian society. We are dealing 
with a community of democracies. Yet Plato, in my opinion, 
was not wholly wrong when he talked about the necessity for 
a third function, a third kind of strength within the state, be- 
yond the economic and beyond the defensive. We do not 
believe that power should reside in the hands of rulers who 
rule independently of the will of the people. We think that 
power should come from the bottom up, not from the top 
down, as Plato did. We do not believe in authoritarian régimes, 
but it is still true that Plato was not mistaken when he felt 
that there was a third element of strength for any healthy 
community, and it is that third element I want you to look 
at with me just for a few minutes this evening. 

I want to suggest to you that in that third element when 
we come to democracies—democracies such as there are on the 
east and west sides of the Atlantic Ocean—there are sources 
of strength not less important than defense or economic 
strength, and not less vital, if we are going to live through 
this period of tension, strain, and difficulty in the world. 

Plato talked about an idea of the good life, which his guard- 
ians, in mystic fashion, could apprehend and, when they had 
apprehended it, distill and interpret so that they could work 
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out for themselves and the other classes of society the right 
réle which they should follow. 

We cannot take that course. We do not believe that there 
are any groups of men in our countries who can tell the rest 
of us how to set about the building of our society. We do it 
for ourselves. How do we do it? 

I want to suggest that in your society, or in mine, or in 
Canada, or in Holland, or in the other nations on the east 
side of the Atlantic, there are three fundamental principles on 
which we build; that they underlie the differences observable 
between us, differences of tradition, differences of practice, 
differences of custom; that these three fundamental principles 
are what for us correspond to Plato’s class of guardians in that 
they form a third source of strength, a necessary complement 
to economic strength and to defensive strength in this com- 
munity of nations stretching around the shores of the Atlantic 
Ocean. 

When I began to think about the first of them, I ran into 
a curiosity. I was thinking about what lay at the back of 
what we all assume, the equality of men politically to vote, the 
equality of men before the law, the equality of men to a chance 
in life. Something lies behind these views we all accept, a 
judgment about the character, the nature, and the status of the 
individual. 

What is this view of the individual in society which we all 
share? I found, to my surprise, that I could not find a con- 
venient label, a right phrase to describe the thought that I was 
trying to formulate to myself. I cannot find it in English. I 
have asked my American friends to try to find it for me in 
America, but they failed. I cannot do better than rather 
abstract phrases like “the worth of the individual”, or “ the 
value of the individual human personality ”. 

I have asked my American friends and they have said they 
thought there must be some less abstract, less philosophical 
phrase for what I am driving at. They have looked at Mark 
Twain, Mr. Dooley, your popular philosophers; they have also 
looked at your more academic philosophers; but, we have not 
found it on either side of the Atlantic, so I am driven back to 
my rather pedantic phrases, “the worth of the individual”, 
and “the value of the individual human personality ”. 
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Now, why doI say that? I think that that is a fundamental 
principle because, ladies and gentlemen, unless it is, there is 
no reason at all, other than mere expediency, why you or I, 
or anyone else, should not be treated and judged as a mere 
function of the state. If we were not judged sufficiently useful 
to the state, then we would be liquidated. 

Why should we think that wrong? Why do we think a 
totalitarian régime wrong in principle? I do not believe, in 
the end, that there is any other reason at all except that we 
think that every citizen in our societies has a certain individual 
worth, a certain value, something which the rest of the com- 
munity wants to see him develop, something inherent in him, 
resident in his nature, indefeasible, which we recognize and 
facilitate so far as we can. 

That is the idea which I gropingly describe by these phrases, 
“the worth of the individual ”’, “ the value of the individual 
human personality”. They seem to me to lie at the back of 
the political and economic rights we talk about, and which 
we interpret perhaps a little differently in our different coun- 
tries, as we work out our systems and our constitutions; but 
I do not think we differ at all, on either side of the Atlantic, 
about this principle from which our constitutions, our systems, 
and our habits of life flow. 

I believe that we all recognize, in that tradition of Western 
civilization which we inherit, something about the value of 
individuals which makes it impossible for us to cross the line 
and say that we can regard them simply as the tools of the 
state, the appurtenances of the state, the functions of the state. 
We believe that they exist in their own right and that their 
development is something for which the state exists and not 
they for it. 

After all, it was put not badly in one formulation which 
goes back to a very respectable antiquity, when some citizens 
in this country decided to speak of “life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness.” Of whose life, liberty, and happiness 
were they speaking? I think they must have been speaking 
of each individual member of their community. They were 
laying down a principle. They were saying that each citizen 
had a right to have his worth, his value, recognized; that he 
should be free to live his life, free to develop it in order that 
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he might achieve that satisfaction, that development of his per- 
sonality and his activities which we call happiness. I do not 
feel any doubt at all that you, as we on the other side, recog- 
nize this fundamental principle. 

Now may I add a second to it? We do not, in our democra- 
cies, just exist as separate units. We are not so many in- 
dividuals unlinked in any society. The second fundamental 
principle seems to me to be a sense of belonging, that each of 
these people, citizens of their country, should feel that they 
belong to it. 

Now, that seems easy. It seems easy to you with the 
tradition of your country in the nineteenth century. You, 
with one of the unprecedented achievements of history, made 
being an American not simply an object of pride, but a matter 
of positive performance. You received into your borders mil- 
lions of people from Europe. You took them. You made 
it possible for them to make themselves into Americans. They 
were never in any risk of not knowing where they belonged. 
It is impossible to talk to your people and not know that they 
have a sense of belonging. 

Though my own people have not got that same history in the 
nineteenth century, they, too, have that sense of belonging. I 
can illustrate it by reference not to a century but to a single 
year. If you look back on 1940, when it was clear to any- 
body in my country that fundamentals were at stake, how 
easy we found it to speak with one voice, to have one purpose, 
to do one set of activities, and to hear in Winston Churchill a 
man who spoke for all of us! That was easy because we knew 
where we belonged. We had also an adequate sense of be- 
longing. 

But I want, if I may, to contrast that with one other picture. 
I do not know what was the effect of the great depression in 
your country, but I lived through it in mine, and during it 
I went down to South Wales and met men who for years had 
had no work. They had no work not because they did not want 
it, not because they were unfit for it, but just because at that 
time there was no work for them to do. The picture which 
then formed on my mind was that their trouble basically was 
not that they were not earning a pay packet; it was not just 
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that they had no work; it was that they had a gnawing sense 
of not belonging; that the community of which they were 
members did not need them; that they had become for the 
time being insignificant in the life of their society. 

Now, that passed, but it illustrates what I mean by a sense of 
belonging; and I would venture to put next door to the value 
of the individual human person a developed sense of belonging 
as my second fundamental principle of democracy, wherever 
it is to be strong and to flourish. 

Then a third; I do not think that we can live the kind of 
political life we want to live in democracies without a third 
principle. After all, you, in your country, know what it is 
to have political controversy. I sometimes think you enjoy it. 
[Laughter] In mine we certainly do, and we are having some 
this week in the House of Commons. Controversy is healthy; 
it is a good thing; it is the way by which you in your country, 
we in ours, argue out the differences that have arisen. We dis- 
cuss them in public. In the end we go to a majority vote. 
With us it may be in the House of Commons—in the last resort 
it may be in the electorate—and with you, by your Constitu- 
tion and processes, as I have been watching them in the last 
six months, though the methods are different, the principles 
are very much the same. 

We differ, we argue, we appeal to the powers of reason and 
persuasion. What is the condition of being able to do that 
without disintegrating? Why is it that we agree to our major- 
ity vote? What is the source of that basic agreement to agree 
which underlies all our disagreements and makes our political 
life possible? Why is it that we take the decision of the 
majority, whether of the electorate, or of the Congress, or of 
the House of Commons, as it may be? 

I suggest to you that the third principle is like-mindedness on 
elementary and fundamental principles of the society. We 
presuppose in our vehement, vigorous, controversial democ- 
racies, an identity of view about the fundamentals of living. 
It is only as we are strong in that, only as this like-mindedness 
—brought about in part by tradition, in part by education, 
in part by this very process of rational discussion and reasoned 
controversy—is at work as a vital principle in our society, that 
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you have that agreement to agree on which we depend for 
peaceful change and constitutional adjustment within the rules 
that we have laid down for our own games. 

These three, then—the value of the individual, a real sense 
of belonging, a genuine like-mindedness—these three seem to 
me in democracy to be the equivalent of Plato’s guardians in his 
ideal but authoritarian state. 

I venture to say that it is as important for our societies to 
retain lively in belief and vivid in practice these three prin- 
ciples, as it is for us economically to grow in strength or 
defensively to have power; in the quest for strength it is im- 
portant to assure ourselves that the nations all around the 
Atlantic have something to offer to mankind which they them- 
selves have invented and discovered, which will persist, and 
which carries within it, in the future as it has in the past, the 
seeds of a richer and a fuller life. 

I want, if I may, just before I sit down, to illustrate what 
I have said, by one or two more random reflections. 

The first is this: these principles—I am using philosophical 
language; it comes out of my past; you must forgive it—are 
not any good just as shibboleths to which we bow, words which 
we repeat without doing anything about it. Even the fact that 
they do lie at the root of our societies is not enough. 

In any democratic country there is a continuous argument 
going on. These fundamental principles have to be slightly 
reinterpreted, slightly readjusted, from decade to decade, and 
from generation to generation. It is done through the con- 
stitutional processes that we have. It is frightfully important 
that when we go through our seasons of heart-searching, and 
our seasons of reinterpretation, we keep these fundamental 
principles in mind. They are vital not simply as a statement 
of beliefs, but as sound working principles which we practice. 

I want, if I may, to put it this way: this is one of the things 
that you cannot leave to the state. It is one of the things 
which must be worked out in the many institutions that make 
up the complex framework of the countries that we live in. 
These things matter in factories, they matter in educational 
institutions. They matter in my country in village institutes. 
They matter in trade unions. They matter in all the forms 
by which we formalize and institutionalize our ways of life. 
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You cannot leave these fundamental principles to the citi- 
zen in his sheer relation to the government and the state. They 
have got to be worked out and expressed in practice, through 
all the forms in which we express the fullness of our ways of 
life. Therefore, I am talking about something which every- 
one, whether he is man or woman, and whatever his place in 
life, has continually to work at, because we are never done with 
perfecting our society. 

It is just because you are agreed on these simple fundamen- 
tals, that we can afford the strength, and the richness, and the 
interest of variety. We would not be able to have differences 
of opinion, differences of custom, unless we had this assured, 
basic strength about our fundamental beliefs; and that ability 
to vary, ability to go with nature, ability to change with tra- 
dition, is very valuable. It adds to the strength. It does not 
detract from it. 

Let me take an example. I do not think it is an accident 
that, toward the end of the eighteenth and through the nine- 
teenth century, you adopted one principle when you pioneered 
a continent and made thirteen into forty-eight states. You 
adopted as a principle of association the federal principle. You 
created this astounding nation, the United States of America, 
on that principle. 

It was not a necessity of democracy that you should adopt 
it; but you did, and, having adopted it, it became a great ad- 
ditional source of strength. In the same period of time, some- 
thing in some ways similar, in some ways different, was hap- 
pening: the British Commonwealth of Nations was evolving. 
There, again, continents were being pioneered, but not con- 
tinents next door to the mother country; they were across 
oceans, it might be in Australia, perhaps in Canada. 

What happened? On the continents that were pioneered, the 
same principles seemed natural as seemed natural to you. 
There is a federation in Canada; there is a federation in Aus- 
tralia. But it did not seem to be the natural principle by which 
to unite the countries across the seas. The Commonwealth of 
Nations, stretching across the oceans as a free association of 
self-governing countries, has adopted another pattern of asso- 
ciation, not less democratic, not less—judged by the test of 
survival—successful, one that, like yours, has shown its strength 
in times of crisis. 
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But there you are, two varied interpretations of democratic 
strength, and both, because they have suited their environ- 
ment and their natural surroundings, adding strength. How 
different from the imposed, unified, deadening form of totali- 
tarianism! 

That is not the only kind of variety. It is not simply a 
matter of politics. Have you ever thought of the bombard- 
ment of ideas to which modern science has subjected us over 
the last two centuries? 

When I—and my life, as you heard the Chairman say, is 
not yet very long—look back even over my lifetime I find 
controversy about the scientific interpretation of the Bible and 
philology, controversy about the age of the universe and its 
extent in interstellar space, controversy over what science has 
done to industry and to many other things, and in the end the 
atom itself. Science has been one long bombardment of us 
as traditional beings, asking us to change, irritating us, not 
letting us rest. 

Now, we take that for granted, but a society must be strong 
to stand that bombardment of ideas, to use the ideas, to make 
them over into something which adds to the society, which 
makes it stronger, which makes it richer, which makes it more 
varied, which makes its culture deeper. 

Apply the test: what happened in Germany before the war? 
They could not stand the bombardment of ideas. Their best 
scientists had to leave the country. They found it either im- 
possible to live there, or they were driven out. Some of the 
best minds in Western civilization now live in your country 
or in mine. Why? Because a totalitarian régime cannot 
stand the strangeness of new ideas. Science is too much for it. 

What we take for granted, this infinite variety of ideas that 
science gives us, is one of the greatest tributes to our basic 
strengths. We have been able to convert modern science to 
the enrichment of mankind and to a fuller life. That is no 
small achievement for democracies, resting on their simple 
fundamental principles. 

And then one last idea to throw at you: I was wondering 
the other day about the word “ proletariat”. I was thinking 
what an ugly word it is, and wondered where it came from. 
I looked it up in the old Oxford English Dictionary, and you 
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may remember the first, original, primitive meaning that it 
gives. The proletariat in Rome consisted of that class of citi- 
zens who contributed nothing to the state except offspring. 
[Laughter ] 

In the terms in which I have been talking this evening, that 
is almost a definition of not belonging. Now, the word “ pro- 
letariat”” has come into wider use. It has been used for a 
century by learned writers. 

I will ask you if you remember one more thing. Do you 
know where this statement comes from: “A specter is haunt- 
ing Europe, the specter of communism.” I found the other 
day—I had forgotten—those words were written one hundred 
years ago. They were written in 1848, and they were written 
by Karl Marx in a book, a small publication called The Com- 
munist Manifesto. In that Communist Manifesto, he makes 
his great distinction between the proletariat and the bourgeoisie. 
Looking at the English society of that time, he prophesied how 
these two great classes would draw apart, how the bourgeoisie 
would grow wealthier, how the proletariat would be ever more 
ground down, until the day would come when the inevitable 
revolution came about. 

If you take the history of your country or of my country, 
since 1848, have we not, decade by decade, in obedience to 
these fundamental principles of which I have spoken, pro- 
duced convincing empirical evidence that what Karl Marx said 
is not true. It is not true in Great Britain that a class has in- 
creasingly developed in numbers with an ever lessening share 
in society. It is not true that the divisions between classes 
have become increasingly accentuated. It is not true that one 
class has been expropriated. Every generation that has passed 
since 1848 has brought something of the opposite. It has 
brought greater wealth to the whole country, and it has brought 
a greater chance to share in that wealth to all the inhabitants 
of my country. 

The same is true of you. Every decade has seen your wealth 
increase; it has seen the opportunities multiplied; it has seen 
classes not diverging but growing together. We have replied 
by refusing to create a proletariat, by refusing to have a class 
of people who contribute nothing to the state except their off- 
spring, who have no sense of belonging. 
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We have, following our principles, done something of which 
we have no reason at all to be ashamed, and something of 
which we have every right to be very proud. We have stuck 
to the worth of the individual, the sense of belonging, and that 
elementary like-mindedness about fundamentals which makes 
it possible for us to agree. 

These things are difficult to put except boldly, and rather 
boringly, in words; but they constitute our greatest achieve- 
ment. For the future, they are the promise that our societies 
will be alive, strong and prosperous, when societies which deny 
these principles have withered away. I think it is worth re- 
membering, when we look at what seems to be that solid front 
Over away to the east, that it was a hundred years ago that the 
specter of communism was threatening Europe, in the opinion 
of the author of that theory. A hundred years have passed 
and we have grown stronger during it. We shall grow stronger 
in the next hundred years, even though there are these years 
of tension and even though they are difficult years to get by. 

Ladies and gentlemen, I believe that in my country and in 
yours, we carry a certain responsibility in this Atlantic com- 
munity of nations. That responsibility can be seen in these 
last hundred years of history, when, in our empirical fashion, 
we have been refuting that rather famous theory. It rests 
with us never to forget that besides that economic strength 
to which you are so nobly contributing at present, besides that 
defensive strength which preoccupies our thoughts today, 
there is this third form of strength. I do not hesitate to use 
the word “spiritual” about it. It belongs to the mind and 
the depths of the human personality. 

We have had and we have got to keep this third form of 
strength alive and vital in our societies, and, if we do, we shall 
not merely come through, but we shall be an example of what 
the world can offer by way of a fuller and a freer life. I will 
go back to those old words of yours, a life in which all men 
may enjoy “life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness”; and 
we shall come through this period of tension the stronger for 
our discipline, and not disintegrated because we did not know 
the sources of our own internal strength. 


[The assembly rose and applauded. ] 
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REMARKS BY THE CHAIRMAN 


CHAIRMAN WapsworTH: I am quite unable to comment on the 
breadth and importance of the message that has been brought to us 
by Sir Oliver Franks. We have been bombarded by statistics all day, 
and he has lifted us into a very high area of the spirit. We can see 
the benefit of his study of the classics and philosophy, and how much 
he has contributed to the thought that is needed to help the human 
race to get on and to codperate in the modern world. 

We thank you more than I can say, Sir Oliver, for coming and giv- 
ing us such an extraordinary speech. It really is economics, probably 
the best kind of economics that most of us have ever heard. 

With these very inadequate words of thanks, I declare that the 
meeting is adjourned. 
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